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THE LARGE FAMILY. 


F we may draw an inference from certain discussions 

which have recently interested readers here and abroad, 
the ‘‘ new woman,” whoever that nebulous personage may 
be, intends to frown upon the large family. One child, 
or two at most, it is gravely asserted, should satisfy the 
mother heart and fill the mother arms,so that she may 
have time for duties and pleasures and the pursuit of am 
bitions in which child-bearing and child-rearing play a 
very subordinate part. She around whom the large fam 
ily gathers, the family numbered by six or seven or nine 
children, sous and daughters growing together in beauty, 
developing iu the world of the home as only brothers aud 
sisters can, is regarded as an object of pity, if not of con- 
tem pt. 

With a lofty disapproval of the intentions of the Cre 
ator, Who made the race, man and woman, one the com- 
plement of the other, these latter-day champions of Wo- 
man, written with a capital, look scornfully on the wife 
who is satisfied with quiet home work and ways, and who 
accepts motherhood as her crown of glory, her highest 
dignity, and her dearest joy 

They forget or ignore, in their compassion for the wo- 
man who bears more than one babe, that with every litile 
ove whom she cradles aguinst her breast the mother’s 
whele self is renewed, sv that she puts on beauty like a 
garment, and is literally blessed among women when she 
broods over her child 

In the old days and the old races the childless, not the 
many-childed, woman was the object of commiseration. 
‘Am not I better to thee than ten sons?” exclaimed the 
husband of Havouh, as over and over she implored with 
passionate entreaty the gift from God of the child so long 
withheld. Dear as the husband was, the boud between 
him and the wife drew more closely when they called a 
little child their own 

One has frequently noticed, sometimes with wonder, 
that the middle-aged mother of a large family actually 
looks and certainly feels younger than her contemporary 
who has either had no children or only one or two. 
Strangely evough, the large family is as easily brought up 
and educated, and in the eud turns out usually as well, 
as the small one. The more crowded the nest, the closer 
the fledglings press together 

Self-denial, family love, family loyalty, thrive better 
where there is reason for their exercise and growth 

There are good times in the family circle large enough 
to have enjoyment within itself, and not dependent alto- 
gether on outsiders, The mirthful dance, the games, the 
evening songs, the studies, the mutual pride, the protect- 
ing of the younger by the older, and the uplooking of the 
younger to the older, are possible in the large as they are 
not in the small household. And she who stands at the 
heli, guiding, influencing, coutrolling, moulding ber sons 
and daughters, need long for no wider privileges nor 
yearu for greater responsibility 

In yet another aspect the large family is desirable. 
When death enters a home and carries away a child, the 
grief will be no more intense for the ouly child than for the 
child whose loss breaks a bond of seven. A cup can hold 
only what fills it, and a heart can ache as deeply over a 
baby dying a few days old as over a man iu his prime. 
But the desolation is greater when love has invested its 
all in a single life. Comfort comes sooner to the be- 
reaved iv a large than in a small family. When one goes 
home from the grave of an ouly child, and sits down with 
the stricken parents by their silent hearth, one drops the 


plummet into the gulf of a sorrow too deep to be ever 
overlived again 


SOME STUDIVO DOORS. 


T was Professor Prodgers himself who told us the 
story today. He had heard it at the Minstrels’ Club 
Breezes had been there, sitting for hours in a corner alone, 
sunk in the depths of a leather chair, his head on his 
hand. The Professor, alarmed for his mental condition 
asked Brushes, who had come iu for the day from the 
Poppycock Hills, what the trouble was, and he told him 
It seems, as we have all known for some time, that there 
has seklom been a time so hard for the artists. No 
tures are sold, no portraits are ordered. Club bills and 
rent bills are long overdue. Any plans for a summer 
except in town are out of the question. Men engaged to 
be married have nothing to marry on. Those who are 
married have nothing to live on. ~ 
Breezes, to be sure, has vo thought of matrimony , but he 
likes pleasure, likes to be the man of Importance at an af- 
ternoon tea, the most talked about person at Newport. 
And he cannot be anything now. Penury keeps him in 
town. Yet he might have been almost anything he had 


chosen to be, for the summer at least. It is this thought 
which worries him pow : 


pie- 


Somewhere in Kansas, it seems, there was a man with 
a bar-room. Business had been so brisk that the profits 
accumulated rapidly He determined on increasing his 
uttractions. He would have nothing but the best art 
however. He decided he would pay one thousand dollars 
cash down for a painting wo hang over his assorted bot- 
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tles. He put the money in one pocket, his tickets and 
small-chunge in another, and started for New York. 

He knocked first at Marshfjeld’s studio, He had seen 
his work at the Fair. Marshfield.opened the door, saw 
an uvattractive, rather embarrassed stranger standing 
there, and, with that exquisite courtesy which never de- 
serts him, asked the stranger to come inside. 

It took a Jong time for the story to be told, the expla- 
nations made. But Marshfield listened patiently. Finally 
the stranger slapped his hand over his trousers pocket 
and said, ‘‘ And I've got the thousand dollars right here, 
and I'll give it to you now if you'll puint the picture.” 

Marshfield explained that he was too busy then for the 
work, and he gave the stranger the names of two artists iu 
the same building. The man from Kansas thanked him, 
said good-morniug, and knocked at Maitland’s door, Mait- 
land who for years has been waiting to be married. But 
Maitland was just going down the elevator and did not see 
him. Then the man from Kansas, still with the thousand 
dollars, knocked at Breezes’ studio. Breezes was at home. 
He had never Jost faith, for all the troubled times, in the 
star of his own good fortune. He walked to the door 
with that easy swinging gait of his. He half thought it 
wus a note. He has a great mavy. ‘This is the time for 
small impromptu dinners before a steamer sails, or as 
some one is in town for the night. Breezes, however, 
found no note. He saw, instead, a short, stout, overdressed 
man, Who began his story at once, but quite at the wrong 
eud of ii. ‘I'm from Kansas,” he suid; ‘1 keep a bar- 
room, aud—” But Breezes vever Jet him finish. He said 
something to the mau which he does not say at afternoon 
teas, turned away, and slammed the door. 

The man from Kansas went down stairs and into the 
restaurant, and there feeling more at home than he had 
done upstairs, he confided bis troubles to the waiter, and 
the waiter, whose heart was touched, immediately offered 
to help him. He told him he knew just the man for him; 
a fresco-paiuter who lived round the corner under the 
elevated road and did decorating in bar-rooms. (This 
from a waiter in an artist studio buildiug.) So the stran- 
ger and the waiter went round the corner, found the fres- 
co-painter, ordered the picture, and paid Lim a thousand 
dollars down, 

lt was this waiter who told Breezes whev the order 
had been given. Breezes since theu has sat all day in his 
club, huddled in his chair. L. H.F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE NEW SPELLING-BOOK. 


T is said that a certain literary household was rather 

taken by surprise the other day at the statement of a 
perhaps over-vehement brother author, to the effect that 
“only Lalf-baked prigs” now use the full forms of verbal 
expressions—such as * I do not,” ** Have we not,” and the 
like. All reasouable persons, according to this authority, 
say “don't” and ‘‘ haven't,” and the press should follow 
the practice. ‘To this anecdote the husband is said meck- 
ly to have remarked that he frequently used these phrases, 
ulthough he had certainly lived long cuough to be a thor 
oughly baked prig, if a prig at ail. ‘Ob no,” suid his 
sympathetic spouse, herself a writer, ‘* you don’t use those 
phrases; at least I do vot think you do.” She thus, with 
icminine fidelity, established herself without knowing it 
iu the same category of prigs with her husband. She two, 
us soon as she spoke curnestly and seriously, said ‘* 1 do 
not” instead of **I don't.” Probably most people would 
do the same, although doubtless the emivent author quoted 
must know his own babits best. My own observation has 
been that, in or out of the world of prigs, a more serious 
occasion usually brings with it the more ample aud digni- 
fied phrase. Nobody used the contracted forms of speech 
more freely than Wendell Phillips, who was, indeed, often 
censured for it by the more formal and academical. 

Ile did not hesitate to say don’t and can't, but no one 
rolied out the full impressiveness of the uncoutracted 
phrase with more power when the occasion came. In 
perhaps the noblest series of accumulated climaxes to be 
found in all his orations—his celebrated compxrison be- 
tween War and Slavery—when the wave breaks at last 
and is ending, ** Tell me where is the battle-field that 
is not White—white as an angel's wing—compared with 
the blackness of that darkness which has brooded over the 
Carolinas for centuries?’—it is observable that he says 
* where is”; it would have broken the whole force of the 
wave to say ‘‘ where's.” Yet Phillips was not usually 
characterized as a prig, and had at least been long euough 
under fire to have become a well-baked one. I should dis- 
pute entirely the accusation that at the most earnest and im- 
pressive moments of life meu resort to ** don’t” and “isn’t.” 
When, as the bugle sounded for General Humphreys’ 
charge at Fredericksburg, that accomplished soldier turn- 
ed to his staff and remarked, with uncovered head, as 
if inviting them to be seated round his table, ‘* Gentlemen, 
1 shall head this charge; 1 presume, of course, you will 
wish to ride with me,” would the efficacy of the call have 
been enhanced by hig saying ‘‘1l” and “you'll”? Col- 
onel McClellan, in his Life of Humphreys, tells the story, 
und reminds us that of the seven who thus rode with their 
chief, one of them being his own son, five were dismount- 
ed and four wounded before the charge was ended. The 
appeal, therefore, whatever its form, seems tu have un- 
swered its purpose. 

These matters may, however, be left to natural instinct, 
which will lead us correctly enough. As to the move- 
ment Dow going ov in various quarters for the simplitica- 
tion of English spelling, it is one in which, if guided by 
competent scholars, all who wish well to their race may 
jein. Why should English spelling alone remain un- 
changed in its chaos, when French and German spelling 
are undergoing changes all the time? Nay, we could not 
keep it thus if we would, since the very London printers 
who are most exasperated against the omission of the u 
from valor would be still more displeased if they had to 
spell the mother-tongue as all good London printers were 
obliged to spell it a hundred years ago. Then they would 
have spelt *‘ pie” pye and ‘‘lie” lye, and, on the other 
haud, they would have given ‘“‘rhyme” as rime; they 
would have used the words stoick, classick, topick, comick, 
eritick, publick, all with the final & Dr. Johnson, in writ- 
ing bis celebrated story “ Rasselas,” gave the name of Imlac 
to one of bis characters purposely that by spelling it with 
a final ¢ he could make it as unlike as possible to an Eng- 
lish word, which should always, he says, *‘ have the Saxon 
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k added to the ¢.” Boswell, the biographer of Johnson, 
tells this, and adds, in a note, ‘‘1 hope the authority of the 
great master of our language will stop that curtailing 
innovation by which we see ‘critic,’ ‘public,’ etc., fre- 
quently written instead of eritick, publick, etc.” This was 
about a hundred years ago, and now the curtailing inno- 
vation has not left one vestige of the precious ** Saxon k” 
behind it, and you may vainly search all recent London 
imprints for the word pye as the name of an eatable. Mrs. 
Stowe was the last American author, so far as I know, 
who employed this last spelling—so au editor of the At- 
lantic Monthly told me—in her manuscript forty years 
ago. 

How have these great changes been brought about? 
Sometimes by open protest, but more often by the silent 
acquiescence of sensible people in’some obvious simplifi- 
cation of spelling. The revolution which is now banish- 
ing the w from words ending iv or is the same in kind 
with that which dethroned the Anglo-Saxon k. It is only 
that, us it happens to have made more headway in this 
country, it is called an American invovation. The de- 
lightful English Roman Catholic author Digby wrote, 
titty years ago, that the moderns had found out a new 
way lo spell *‘ honor,” but no new mode of practising it ; 
aud this furnishes a date for this particular reform. In 
the books of a hundred years ago one might find, without 
question or misgiving, authour, errour, inferiour, humour, 
and honour. The last two still hold their own in English 
books, but not in American; the others have given way 
in England also. The only word of the kind still retain- 
ing the uw in most American books is the word Saviour, 
and this is obviously from a feeling of reverence, like that 
which leads many excellent persons to pronounce ** God” 
Gawd, just as Kipling’s soldiers pronounce it. In time 
we shall perhaps learn that true feeling and reverence 
are not impaired by a simple pronunciation or by a con- 
sistent spelling. T. W.H. 










OUR PARIS ® 
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Gu PRIX gowns for this year were extraordinary, 
which is not sayivg that Grand Prix gowns are not 
always extraordinary. The very smartest toilettes of 
racing week are seen now on “‘ drag day,” the Friday be- 
fore Grand Prix; but the great race of Longchamps is still 
the one upon which tradition has set its seal, and the one 
which marks the limit of the high-water mark of fashion. 
Half the things one sees are simply the evanescent fancy 
of a moment; but this fleeting fancy of the moment is al- 
ways amusing, and sometimes a sure herald of our future 
fute iu things to wear. 

I’m not at all sure that the new over-skirts which made 
their appearance at the Grand Prix are signs of a coming 
fashion for next season. These were specially seen in 
the pretty Pompadour silks which are such favorites this 
year. The over-skirt was a sort of apron, pointed in front, 
und drawn up at the sides over lace flounces. This is an 
old fashion revived, and one that I was always fond of; 
but it was worn not by the smartest women of Parisian 
society, but rather by the demi-monde, and I do not give it 
as an absolutely trustworthy feature of the last new styles. 
Gowns with little flounces round the bottom have evident- 
ly made their appearance to stay, through the summer at 
least. A lovely gown that I noticed on a very pretty and 
correspondingly smart woman was of crépe de Chine, print- 
ed with a design of orchids in the most delicate mauves, 
with pale green leaves on a white ground. Round the 
hem of the skirt ran a flounce of beautiful old yellow lace, 
caught up here and there with rosettes of white satin rib- 
bon. On the hips the fulness of the skirt was gathered in 
fine shirrs below a belt of white satin, forming a rather 
wide ceivture, and fastened over on one side with large 
strass buttons. The bodice was of lace over silk, the full 
sleeves were of the crépe de Chiue, and from the elbows 
fell a flounce of the old yellow lace. The neck had a 
draped collar of white satiu, with a cravat bow in the 
back. «Another pretty little gown was of pale green ben- 
galine, made with a wide godet skirt, and a corsage cov- 
ered with one of those new collars that are so much seen, 
falling in tabs over the shoulders and in front and behind, 
of a deep cream lace. The collar was of pink covered 
with lace, the belt was a very narrow ribbon of pink 
satin tied in a smart bow behind,and pink ribbons finish- 
ing the elbow siceves. The hat worn with this was a 
large one of white rice straw, trimmed with a bow of the 
straw in front, passing through a buckle of strass, with a 
bunch of black feathers standing up on either side. It had 
rather a wide brim, turned up in the back. 

Some of the Grand Prix hats were the most remarkable 
things you can imagine. There was one of bright yellow 
straw trimmed with feathers of shaded purple curling 
around the brim. On one side was an enormous aigrette 
of black with white inside of it. Another immense white 
hat was covered with white feathers—with feathers fall- 
ing off from one side and trailing over the carriage. Many 
women wore frocks of the lightest, most airy-looking ba- 
tisie, and had covered themselves with garlands of flow- 
ers, With flowers wandering over the little patent-leather 
feet that daintily peeped out among the blossoms at the 
bottom of their victorias. We saw one woman in white 
satin over which wandered garlands of morning. glories, 
and another was really charming with wreaths of bluets. 
Her fichu of white muslin was also edged with bluets. 
A great many gowus of thin gray old-fashioned linen were 
seen, made over color. A charming little gown of gray 
linen was made over mauve silk with black accessories. 
There was a pleat of black satin down the front, with a 
large flaring collarette of linen, insertion, and edging, a 
black satin belt, and a black satin collar, over which fell 
little tabs of linen and insertion edged with lace. The hat 
worn with this was a large Leghorn trimmed with black 
tulle and feathers, the feathers standing up high on either 
side. One of Virot’s prettiest new bats, much seen in dif- 
ferent colors at the Grand Prix, is a broad-brimmed straw 
trimmed with Pompadour ribbon. A biue one is a coarse 
straw with a low crown, and a brim with nine braids in 
front and four in the hack—much wider, as you see, in 
front than behind. A band of blue velvet goes round this 
brim. The top of the crown is covered with a puff of 
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Pompadour ribbon dotted with great bouquets of pink 
roses. A high fun bow of the ribbon is on the left side, a 
tall loose fan standing up, and one lying down, with the 
centre rays pulled out so that it gives the effect of an 
open shell. A bow of the same is on the other side, with 
the centre opened out in the same manner, and on the left 
side stands a group of four tall black quills. It’s one of 
the simplest and most effective hats of the season. 

Paquin’s gray, white, and black alpacas were seen in 
profusion. he white alpacas are charming, made with 
short godet coats with sleeves coming from the collar; 
that is, the sleeves are laid in pleats at the neck, and fast- 
ened down into shape at the shoulder seams by a rounded 
piece stitched so that it makes a sort of trimming. I am 
aware of the fact that this is not a very lucid description of 
it; but, to tell the truth, I have never been able to compre- 
hend the true inwardness or outwardness of those Paquin 
jackets myself. I don’t know that it makes much differ- 
ence because nobody but Paquin could ever make them. 
Paquin effects, however, anybody may have; and here 
for instance, is one: A gown of black alpaca, with short 
godet coat made with a turn-over collar of violet velvet, 
ou the edges of which is appliquéd a cream lace; a blouse 
cf violet silk made with a pleat down the front, in the 
centre of which are tiny gold studs, and on either side of 
wiiich are ruffles of fine batiste edged with yellow Valen- 
ciennes insertion and lace, caught in at intervals, so that 
the effect is that of little lacy shells. With this is worn 
a Virot hat of green straw, a little toque with bunches of 
roses on either side, and a bunch of stiff quills standing in 
front, springing from a rhinestone buckle. 

Now we come to the mohair gown so fashionable this 
summer. They are seen more than anything else in beige. 
An extremely dressy beige mohair has a corsage of ivory 
satin covered with Venetian point-lace, with a pleat in the 
centre, on either side of which is a side-pleating of beige 
chiffon. To wear with this there is a little cape of the 
mohair coming down to the bust in front, opening a little 
away from the pleat, and trimmed with a very full ruche 
of beige chiffon falling over the shoulders, headed with 
its own pleats arranged in coquilles. Another beige mo- 
hair has the body of the corsage entirely of Havana- 
brown chiffon. It is side-pleated, and a loose side-pleat- 
ing edged with narrow yellow Valenciennes falls in 
shape of a rounded bertha, and the waist is finished with 
telt und collar of tabae Pompadour ribbon covered with 
roses. Buff piqué is an old fashion revived this year. A 
pretty little gown of this was made with a short godet 
coat lined and faced on the lapels with white satin. It 
was worn Over a white satin blouse made with horizontal 
insertions of guipure over pale green. The blouse was 
belted with white doeskin. Mlle. de Merode, the dancer 
at the Grand Opera, who is just now one of the profes- 
sional beauties of Paris, and who has a lovely Greek face, 
with hair worn in bandeaux on either side, wore one of the 
new shot silks at the Grand Prix. It was the color of a 
pigeon’s breast, the skirt trimmed with pattes or tabs 
from the waist to four or five inches above the knee, these 
tabs of black satin ribbon edged with narrow yellow 
Valenciennes. The corsage was made in blouse form, 
with three simulated pleats of black satin edged, like 
those on the skirt, with the yellow lace. The collar was 
an odd little one of black satin edged with lace, and with 
this gown she wore a little poke-bonnet of yellow straw 
with black feathers and narrow black satin strings. One 
of the most effective gowns seen during this last week was 
one of white silk muslin over white silk, worn at Lady 
Dufferin’s garden party. The design was of white vio- 
lets, so lightly embroidered on the muslin that they looked 
as if etched. ‘The corsage had a yoke of deep yellow gui- 
pure arching over the bust, and a central tab which form- 
ed a simulated pleat that passed under a wide belted sash 
of periwinkle-blue satin, falling in two soft ends on the 
left side from a rosette of the same. The full elbow 
sleeves were made of a series of superposed satin-edged 
muslin flounces. The hat was of white horse-hair cov- 
ered with applications of guipure, raised high in the back 
to show an immense caché peigne of roses. 

Just one word more of a late fashion, not in gowns, but 
in lunches. It is now the chic thing in Paris to serve lob- 
ster at a lunch at the end of the meal, after the chicken, 
little French chops, or whatever meats may be served, be- 
fore pease or another vegetable. Another interesting note 
that has come in my way: A friend writes me from a 
house party in a French chateau that the mistress of the 
house has a private kitchen, where she or her daughters 
may make any kind of dainty dish without disturbing the 
general arrangements of the cuisine. Everything is as 
complete in this little kitchen as iu the large one by its 
side, and they are its sole mistresses. Dou’t you con- 
sider this an excellent idea for a large country~house? 

KaTHaRINE De Forest. 


MUSIC IN LONDON. 


‘TO leave New York when semitropical heat has chased 

away her representative citizens and has annihilated 
all reasonable amusements, to drift forth upon the At- 
lantic, borne by one of the great ocean-steamers ever 
journeying between the Old World and the New; to 
spend dreamy hours in absorbing wonderful color effects 
of sea and sky; to contemplate the incongruous mixture 
of races and types, rudely thrust into the foreground, 
their irregularities unsoftened by proper atmosphere and 
perspective; and then to come in sight of land at dawn, 
and thus evjey a marvellous panorama unfolded in beau- 
tiful lines of English coast, with glimpses of emerald- 
hued grass, sap-green trees, —m towers, light-houses, 
forts, and abbeys, till at last one finds one’s self abreast of 
the Isle of Wight. Surely a speedy transition this, and 
yet is there one, among passengers or crew, who is not 
impatient for the moment when he can touch solid ground, 
and free himself from the limitations and conditions of 
ocean life? 

Our interesting fellow-travellers, Mr. Augustin Daly, 
Miss Ada Rehan, and a number of the former’s company, 
exchange their yachting caps for their habitual head-gear, 
and Miss Rehan is the first to disappear, guarded by a 
large bull-dog. ber constant companion during the voyage. 
Mrs. Gilbert, who has apparently been the life and soul 
of her party, and who has flitted about on deck on the 
arm of first one, then another young actor, all vivacity, 
energy, and kindliness, passes the ordeal of custom-house 
iuspection with serenity, and is seen later, with Mr. Lewis 
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and other members of the troupe, entering the express 
which is to convey them to London, where they are to 
shortly open in Mr. Daly’s theatre. Southampton, how- 
ever, offers too tempting a resting-place «. Radley’s famous 
inn to permit the majority of new-comers to tear them- 
selves away at so late an hour; but the following morning 
finds most of them en route for London, guzing at the 
characteristic English chimneys, the pretty thatched cot- 
tages, and the fields all ablaze with scarlet poppies and 
corn-Howers, till finally the well-known outlines of the 
Houses of Parliament bring us our first view of the dear 
old London town. 

English people take their pleasures very seriously, and 
probably music is the most serious business in the gay 
world of fashion at this moment. Madame Patti, at Cov- 
eut Garden, is drawing enormous houses, and hus a suc- 
cess which astonishes even her most ardent admirers ; 
there are concerts galore, and among the noted orchestral 
leaders are the distinguished German conductors Herr 
Richter and Herr Felix Mottl. The latter conducted a 
oy Wagner concert given last evening at the Queen's 

Tall, a fine orchestra having been organized for the occa- 
sion, chiefly composed of members of the Philharmonic 
Society, and the Wagner Socicty supplying the chorus 
numbers of the Parsifal selections. The hall—a large 
and exceedingly attractive building—was thronged by a 
fashionable audience in the customary full dress, which 
adds to the general brilliant effect on these occasions, 
and the stage was effectively decorated with palms and 
garlands of large piuk roses, a mammoth lyre of the same 
flowers ornamenting Herr Mottl's portion of the scene. 

The programme opened with the overture to Hgmont, 
read by Herr Mott! with fine Teutonic power and inci- 
sive clearness. The orchestra played well, and, with the 
exception of some uveven and rather blatant effects in 
the brass, scored a success. The second act from the 
Meistersinger followed, Hans Sachs’s monologue and the 
duet with Eva being sung by Mr. David Bispham and 
Frau Felix Mottl. Mr. Bispham has a remarkably reso- 
nant and agreeable voice, and is evidently a warm favor- 
ite. His delivery of the music from the Meistersinger 
was not impressive, and at times his intonation was faulty. 
Frau Mottl’s charming personality and extreme intelli- 
gence made her interesting, but her voice is very light, 
and she produces harsh effects in forcing it to the re- 
quirements of Wagnerian selections, whieh she really 
ought not to attempt. She was far more successful with 
the aria from Figaro, * Deh, vieni, nou tardar,” which she 
sang with exquisite taste and feeling, while she captivated 
her listeners with a group of songs (orchestrated by Felix 
Mott!)—the delicious *‘ Wiegenlied,” by Mozart; ‘ Ab- 
sence,” by Berlioz; and ‘ St&udchen,” by Richard Strauss 
—most delightfully rendered with grace, churm, and deep 
sentiment. Herr Mott) showed unlimited resources in 
guiding his men through the accompaniments to these 
songs, and the descriptive measures in the Strauss selec- 
tion were brilliantly interpreted, as the most airy and deli- 
cate of fairy scenes—depicted by the words—demanded. 
The symphony, Harold en Italie, by Berlioz —so fa- 
miliar to New-Yorkers, and at one time such a favorite 
piece with Nikisch and the Boston orchestra—received a 
far more accented reading than we have been accustomed 
to listen to. 

The ‘Ave Maria,” in the first movement, was, to our 
thinking, somewhat harshly treated, and failed to suggest 
the dying-away-in-the-distance, which Mr. Nikisch pro- 
duced with so complete an illusion. An interesting ex- 
cerpt from Jngwelde, Max Schilling’s music-drama, re- 
ceived sympathetic treatment at Herr Mottl’s hands, and 
the concert closed with a really superb performance of the 
first act from Parsifal, iv which the leader gave a reading 
of such eloquence—so insistent in its demand for the 
clear and glowing expression of each beautiful theme 


and telling rhythm—that the effect produced on his men, 


was inspiring, and the performance remains a gracious 
memory. 

A word of praise should be said for the chorus, who 
sang in German—why should not our Oratorio Society at- 
tempt the same harmonious words?—and who showed 
every proof of careful training and reverent attention to 
good results. In England, where boys’ voices are fine, 
and where they form the invariable medium for church 
music, it should not have been difficult to obtain a choir 
of boys for the Pursifal music, and this, of course, would 
have added greatly to the ensemble effect. Amfortas’s 
solo was sung in a colorless fashion by Mr. David Bis- 
pham, whose ringing tones proved effective at times in 
spite of himself; aud Mr. Lempriere Pringle and Mrs. 
Lee filled the parts scored for Titurel and ‘‘ An Alto 
Voice.” 

The house was characteristic in its absence of any dem- 
onstration ; but the applause and evident pleasure of the 
audience made known the fact that the Wagner Festival 
more than fulfilled the anticipations regarding Herr 
Mottl's ability and power. 





BATHING SUITS. 


N OHAIR of medium quality is the favorite fabric for 


bathing suits. It is liked for its wiriness, which 
prevents it clinging to the figure, for its smooth surface, 
front which the water runs off, and also because it is 
lighter when wet than any other material. The fine qual- 
ities with heavy weaving are not required, yet it is well 
to choose something better than the thin coarse mohairs 
used for facings. Black, navy blue, and white are the 
colors alana by swimmers, and there are probably nine 
black suits out of every ten sold. Repellent serge is the 
next choice in fabrics, which is somewhat wiry, and is said 
to repel the water in a measure, instead of allowing it all 
to penetrate the stuff. Red serge suits are most favored, 
then sailor blue, and white. They are usually trimmed 


Skirts w shorter, but fastidious women prefer that 
they fall half-way below the knees. Sleeves reach only 
to the elbow, or are still shorter, and are in the exagger- 
ated balloon puff worn on all gowns. The best models 
have the waist and knickerbockers in one, their fulness 
pleated in under the belt to make them shapely, and the 
skirt buttoned on around the belt. 

The most popular mohair suits are those very simply 
made and without showing fanciful trimmings, being sim- 
ply banded and bordercd with white mohair or with white 
braid. The waist has a deep yoke, rounded or pointed, 


. to which muth fulness is gathered or pleated. This ful- 


ness tapers slightly at the belt line and is pleated there, 
and extends below in wide knickerbockers that are banded 
just below the knee, where they are fastened by buttons. 
There is no lining in this garment unless the wearer pre 
fers a cambric lining in the yoke. The throut is usually 
opened low, and is completed by a turned-over collar, not 

“very large, square across the back in sailor fashion, and 
trimmed with one row of wide white wool braid or else 
two or three narrower ones. Short puffid sleeves for 
swimmers, or deeper elbow puffs, are completed by a 
trimmed band, The straight skirt about two yards and a 
half wide falls just below the knickerbockers or else half- 
way to the ankles. It haus rows of briid above a hem. 
Such suits at Arnold's cost about $7 50. 

Other suits of repellent serge in dark blue or cherry red 
are similarly made, but have a large sailor collar and belt 
of white cashmere, The skirt has a broad white band 
above the hem, and a white belt by which it is buttoned 
to the waist. 

The much-used brown Holland linen is seen as a sailor 
collar, belt, cuffs, und skirt border on suits made to order 
for girls who have some originality. The linen collar has 
a deep hem that is hem-stitched, or else has narrow white 
beading above the hem, or it may be a line of brier stitch- 
ing in blue, md, or white cotton just above it. White 
linen collarettes neatly hem -stitched and cut in square 
tabs are on blue mohair suits sent to Newport. The suits 
introduced last year, with long Jersey tights and stock- 
ings in one picce, are shown again in serges and oiher 
woullens. 

TRAVELLING DRESSES. 

There is no especial gown required as a travelling dress 
by those who go in comfortable drawing-room cars or on 
pulatial boats. Here anything will serve from very nice 
woollens to foulards or dark shot silks, But in the plain 
cars are plainer dresses of Scotch tweed or serge, and, 
above all, of mohair. There are handsome mohair suits 
that may be worn anywhere, with a jacket and skirt with 
lapped stitched seams, of black or vavy-blue mohair of 
hef’vyv weave worn over an écru linen blouse-waist. A 
silk lining shot in pretty colors is in both jacket and skirt, 
and the ecru butiste is trimmed with open embroidery 
done on the fabric, and perhaps some uarrow yellow Va- 
lenciennes edging. A round hat of black fancy straw is 
trimmed with shaded taffeta ribbon, or one of yellow 
straw with black or blue satin ribbon, and the large en- 
veloping veil is a chiffon or grenadine scarf a yard long, 
either gray or black, as one may fancy. The gloves are 
tan glazed kid, and low shoes are either tan or black with 
the stockings to match. 

For young women who protest against black or blue 
dresses are those of tan or dark gray mohair. Objections 
are also made by many to the long-worn jackets, and these 
have instead round waists fitted to the figure, with large 
sleeves und well-cut godeted skirt. Or else there is a 
belted. waist made of mohuir, Jaid in two box-pleats in 
front and one of greater width in the back, the top cut 
down half-low and round to show a pretty chemisette of 
écru batiste neatly tucked and trimmed with a scalloped 
embroidered edging. Small gilt buttons, smooth and 
without lustre, are placed in two rows on the front of the 
waist, and are used to close the wrisis with the help of 
loops of silk. 

Beside these are also many brown tweed gowns and 
others of mixed colors, such as green, white, and black, or 
else blue with gray, brown,and sume red or orange threads, 
Dull silk or velvet of the prevailing color is seen in the 
slashed front of the waists of such dresses, in the narrow 
belt, wristbands, and stock-collar. 

For economists are ready-made skirts of serge, mohair, 
or covert coating that may be bought alone to wear with 
shirt - waists and with any dark cape one may happen 
to have. If made at home and without lining, the home 
dressmaker will have a delightfully cool summer skirt 
at small expense. In the shops a jacket and skirt of 
serge or covert coating may be bought for $10; but it is 
better economy to buy serge of better quality, neatly made, 
the edges well stitched. the jacket lined with silk, and the 
skirt with percaline for $15. Black mohair skirts and 
jackets similarly made are sold for the same price, but 
the mohair is not of as good quality as the serge used. 

Brown and gray linens are the perfection of fabrics for 
midsummer dresses to wear on short journeys. If the 
distance is great the temperature is apt to change before 
the end is reached, and linen may not be warm enough; 
besides it rumples readily, and needs pressing after having 
been worn but a little while. Any number of cheap linen 
suits are advertised, but many are worthless, as a 
shrink out of ull shape and fade in the first washing. It 
is best to go to a reliable shop and pay $9 for a well-cut, 
well-made jacket, and the same for a skirt of linen that 
has been well shrunken and shows just how it will look 
when laundered, It is quite possible to pay much more 
than this sum for a linen suit if one gocs to a fashionable 
tailor. Here, however, greater variety is shown in the 
shades and colors of linen—vavy-blue, china - blue, sea- 
green, und even rose-colored linens being used. 


TRAVELLING CLOAKS, 


Ulsters are less worn than they formerly were, because 
no matter how large their sleeves may be, there is always 
a struggle in getting them off and on, and if only a shirt- 
waist is worn beneath, the sleeves of the waist are flattened 
hopelessly. The preference is given to enormous round 
clouks of glacé silk or of cloth of very light ey usu- 
ally twilled, and most often of tan eolor, They are cut 
in circular shape and attached to a very shallow yoke, 
and are so long that they cover the dress beneath. 
pinked ruche of silk is around the neck and down each 
side of the front. In some such cloaks are long slits for 


with white braid or bands of white wool stitched on in- armholes, which are also edged with a ruche. The ful- 
rows, and also great sailor collars of white. 
There is little change in the way of making these suits. 


555 


ness of the back is folded in a large double box-pleat to 
give the Watteau effect, 
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SOFA PILLOWS 


DIVAN has become now so much a part of the fur 
of every room that, as a matter of course, sofa 
pillows are very much the fashion. Not only are they 
used in the furnishing of the city houses, but no less in 
Sofa pillows are used on 
lounges and sofas quite as much as on divans, but ne ither 
will hold so many as can be put on the other article of 
furniture. Those used in winter are handsomer than the 
ones used in summer. All careful housekeepers find it 
decidedly a better plan to make a complete change in the 
furniture 


4 nishing 


summer are they necessary 


ind hangings of their rooms in the two seasons, 


and anything very elaborate and expensive is put away 
}ust so soon as the hot weather commences Handsome 
ly covered lounges and chairs are put.into slip covers of 
brown holland or fancy chintz, but the sofa pillows and 
rich curtains are banished for some months to the seclu 
sion of clothes - presses There are two ways to do—to 


have an entire different set of pillows, or simply to change 
the « Of course the first plan is the best, but the 
last is the one generally followed out 
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Dust-CLoak. 
For pattern and description see No. II. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


While rich heavy materials are not possible for summer, 
there are no end of pretty fabrics to be had, some of them 
quite as effective and vastly more appropriate. The chintz- 
es and cretonnes are bewildering in their profusion. A 
glace chintz, which has lately come into fashion, has been 
used for many years in England. It has a plain ground, 
on which are bunches of most extraordinary flowers. Such 
material as this is very often used to cover all the furni 
ture in the drawing-room. The hangings are made to 
match, and the sofa pillows of every conceivable shape 
ind size are covered with it, and finished with a broad 
ruffle of the same. A room gotten up in this style, and 
with matting on the floor, is extremely attractive in a 
country house. Plain colored wash materials are used, 





Emprorery Desiegn ror CusHton. 


For working pattern and description see No. XIV 


on pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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Ponocee SKer. 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Suppl 


and are made either plain with a bow of rib- 
bon in one corner or with a ruffle of lace or 
embroidery. The bow of ribbon looks very 
smart for a little while, but so soon becomes 
crumpled and soiled that it is hardly a judi- 
cious plan to invest in many pieces of ribbon. 
The Indian silks, in the cool colors, such as 
pale green and pale yellow figured in the same 
colers, are alike pretty in winter or summer, 
but the silks must be of the coolest and light- 
est varieties, and should also be furnished 
with a ruffle of the same, or else with ruffles 
of a stiff open lace of the kind that used to 
be called point d’esprit 

Far and away the most effective pillows 
are those which are embroidered in white flax 


Warte Narysooxk Frock ror Girt FROM 2 TO 3 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


thread or heavy white silk 
on the plain colored denim. 
Denim is a material which 
is peculiarly well adapted 
to summer furnishings, and 
it comes now in all possi- 
ble shades and colors. For 
some time it has been the 
fashion to use dark blue 
denim pillows embroidered 
in white for yachting. The 
pillows were always finish- 
ed with a heavy white cord 
instead of a ruffle. The de- 
signs for these denim pil- 
lows are extremely effec- 
tive, and in many instances 
quite artistic. The stitch 
used in embroidering them 
is what used to be called 
the Kensington outline 
stitch. It is a pleasant 
kind of fancy-work to 
have on hand, for outline 
work grows very rapidly, 
and need not be done with 
the same care as any other 
sort of work. 

A particularly pretty cor 
ner in a country house has 
a divan covered with olive- 
green denim. On this are 
piled up twenty or thirty 
pillows of all sizes, from 
the large square ones which 
form a background for the 
others, to the small round 
one which fits nicely at the 
back of the neck. he pil- 
lows are all covered with 
the same green denim em- 
broidered in conveutional- 
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BuiveE Linen Gown with Warre Appiiqus. 
For diagram and description see pattern-shect Supplement. 


ized designs, and only the smallest ones are of India silk, 
the same shade with white India silk ruffles. The white 
and green are very cool and fresh looking, and the room 
in which this divan stands is a delightful place at noon- 
tide of a hot summer's day. 

Denim has been used and is still being used quite 
plain for pillows, and a sofa heaped with pillows all of 
yellow denim is very attractive, provided the pillows 





Some New Connans 
For description see pattern-shect Supplement. 





Piqué Frock ror Girt From 4 To 5 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern-shect Supplement. 
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open fancy black straw. The brim is covered with cteaiii- 
white lace gathered all around it, with four large hollow 
pleats or godets erect against the crown. It is worn 
slightly on one side, that the left of the brim may leave 
room for a large rose to rest upon the hair, A band of 
the fancy straw braid surrounds the crown, holding a ruf 
fle of the black and the cream lace. Three black ostrich 
plumes gracefully posed complete the garniture. 
al 






















































SUMMER SILK GOWN. 


. model is of clouded taffeta in bluet and white, 
made with a plain flaring skirt and a round French 
waist gathered to the belt. The waist is relieved by a 
yoke-shaped collar composed of bands of white batiste 
embroidery laid on bluet silk. Collar and belt are of shot 
bluet taffeta ribbon. 


COURTESY TO CHILDREN. 


LL the training and disciplining in the world, if given 

in the form of arbitrary directions and commands, 
will not make children well-bred and agreeable. Mothers 
sometimes think, or act as if they thought, that courtesy 
in the home must be entirely a one-sided affair. The 
small boy must not interrupt conversation, he must step 
softly, speak gently, remove his hat on coming in, spring 
to restore what some older person drops, run his little feet 
off on errands, always say thank you, and never indulge 
himself in the least expression of irritation, but nobody is 
obliged to be equally polite to him. Ordered here and 
ordered there, snubbed as if he were not as sensitive to 
wounds and as easily hurt as his elders, his pursuits re- 
garded as of no importance, his convenience overruled or 
set aside at the caprice of his tutors and governors, the 
little fellow often has a very hard time of it while he is 
growing up. Parents who are intensely proud of their 
children often refrain, from a mistaken idea that praise is 
injudicious, from commending them for what they do 
well, while blame is swift to leap out and scorch the mem 
ory on any slight occasion. 

The child who will be most courteous through life is 
the child who has been treated with courtesy, who has 
spent the formative years of life in a sweet and genial at- 
mosphere, and been moulded not so much by military rules 
brusquely enforced as by the genial influence of serene 
tempers and the blessedness of good examples. 

Thackeray remarks somewhere with rare wisdom, “ If 
parents and masters would leave their children alone a 
little more small harm would accrue,” and, indeed, the 
blessed art of not seeing, of passing over many little slips 
which are accidental and will soon be outgrown, should 
be cultivated by all parents. 

Verily we are blundering creatures, dealing with deli 
sate issues, but at least we may try the effect of entire 
politeness and the golden rule with our children. 


SUMMER SILK GOWN. 


are of different shapes and sizes; but it must be confessed 
that the extra work necessary to embroider the denim is 
by no means labor lost, as every stitch shows to advantage, 
and the effect when finished is so vastly better, Every 
house which has a piazza and a hammock or chairs and 
lounges should have a lot of pillows covered with ma- 
terial which will stand hard wear and tear. For this pur- 
pose nothing is better than a bundanna handkerchief with 
a back of Turkey red; all Turkey red can be used, and 
there is no material in the world that wears like it. The 
bandanna handkerchiefs do not look quite so hot, and their 
brilliant coloring seems so well adapted for out-door use. 
Lightness of effect and softness of coloring, and, above all, 
materials that will stand wear and tear, must all be includ- 
ed in a collection of sofa pillows for a country house. 
Upstairs in the bedroom they must be covered with cré- 
pon and chintz to match the hangings with which most 
well-appointed bedrooms in country houses are furnished. 
Taste and a little time will enable a woman with surpris 
ingly little money to get very good results for this sort of 
thing, and many a house wins golden compliments for it- 
self just from the appropriate summerlike look which 
its housekeeper has given it with such small details as 
sofa pillows. 


PARIS SUMMER COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 


fig handsome cape from the Maison Worth was cre- 

ated for the Grand Prix races, and worn by some of 
the most elegant mondaines of Paris. It is in black, 
white, and gold, and is of the most elegant fabrics. A 
very new feature is the two rows of large godets of enor- 
mous size of which the collet is formed. Black velvet, 
cream-white satin, and gold spangles, with white lace and 
ribbon, enter into the composition of this one smal] garment. 
A plastron of black velvet is edged with revers of the 
same bordered with spangles and trimmed across the 
notched edge with a shower fringe of pendeloques of jet 
falling well below the belt. Loops of black velvet lined 
with white satin trim the shoulders. -Two flounces of 
cream-white satin in great godets form the collet, and are 
covered with creamy lace, and ornamented at the back by 
a large bow with ends of wide black satin ribbon. A 
bunch of tea-roses is worn at the throat. 

The picturesque hat is of black lace mounted on very 
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FRONT VIEW OF PARIS COLLET ON 





FRONT PAGE. 
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A FIRE-FLY IN THE CITY. 
J 


“ITY’'S lights but show a weary, 
Dreary city’s plight : 

What has brought you here, my dearie, 
With your country light? 


Your inviting spark 
Naught discovers, 
Lures lovers, 
Lures to the dark 
II 
Did your glowing bosom pity 
(Pity placed aright) 
Me, dull toiler of the city— 
So you brought your light? 


Your considerate spark 
Naught discovers, 
Lures lovers, 

Lures to the dark 


lil 


Did you know to-night is Monday? 
(Sund»y's away off!) 

Did you know I'm free on Sunday— 
Sunday's my day off? 

Did you know it’s Monday only? 

Did you Know the city’s lonely 
On a summer night— 
Aud so brought your light? 


—Gone!....Go, friendly spark 
Naught discover; 
Every lover 
Lure to the dark 
Marrion WILcox 


IN AND AROUND A ‘CAJUN CABANE. 
BY MRS. LYLIE O. HARRIS 

( LD Tante Pélagie, alas! had been gathered to her 
fathers. Surely she deserved a seat among the im 

mortals. What though she Aad been only two or three 

removes from cannibalism? Even if she did wear a neck 

lace of snake bones—a grigri—to ward off the attacks of 

the devil, her gift of cooking was certainly not born of 

that evil one 

Since Tante Pélagie’s decease I had been grievously 
tormented by a succession of cooks—mostly daughters of 
the white man. Sundry short sittings in the seats of the 
public schools had but served to darken their natural 
understanding. In transit they cast hideous spells upon 
our digestion, carrying a war of extermination into China. 
Then the Wise Man, complacently viewing the departure 
of the last vandal, bade me prepare to seek out Angéle, 
prophesying all manner of smooth things.. . 

Now Angéle was a ‘Cajun girl. There was but one way 
to reach her—to go to her. Along Acadian byways there 
is no postal service, and if there were, a letter, which 
neither Angéle nor any of ber kindred could read, though 
couched in irreproachable "Cajun French, would avail no 
thing. So, behind our little ’Cajun ponies, Vite and Vent, 
the pluckiest little fellows imaginable, we set off in quest 
of a cook 

We rode through grassy, velvety lanes, whose like even 
old England may not rival, hedged in on either side with 
great ramparts of burnished green Cherokee rose, be- 
starred with myriads of yellow - hearted blossoms, and 
murmurous with the hum of innumerable bees. Rustic 
bridges spanned streams whose tawny bosoms were thick- 
sct with fleets of water-lilies, and whose banks were 
more or less darkly fringed with delightfully ragged little 
darkies industriously crawfishing. After a little we en 
tered a village whose wide grassy sireets were shaded 
with oak-trees. On either side drowsed small shops, 
whose owners stood smiling in the doorways, as though 
it were no concern of theirs that trade stood afar off 
Cheerily they called out: “ Bonjour! Comment se va?” 
as we pussed by 

Queer, time stained, mellow-tinted houses sat far back 

in gardens ‘impacted with sweets,” and roses, roses every- 
where. ‘Then we overtook a procession of youthful maids, 
all gowned in clinging white, long vaporous veils of tulle 
flouting about head and face, each head engarlanded with 
white roses, in the hand of each a waxen taper. We saw 
them enter the little gray old church at the edge of the 
Village, watched them until the last one disappeared, and 
knew they were about to make their first communion. 
Out into a pastoral country we now came. No land may 
show a region more fair, moze serenely lovely. Great 
armies of sugar-cane advanced their waving bannerets, 
until repulsed by the forest away off in the distance 
Corn and cotton, tobacco and rice, held possession of acre 
afier acre. Upon gently swelling meadows, dotted with 
noble trees, grazed sheep and cattle. Huge plantation 
houses, set in parklike gardens, came into view at inter 
vals, and then—Au Large; for so with poetic instinct the 
Cajuns call the great open expanse of prairie country 
Above us was the bluest of heavens, at our feet an ocean 
of flowers. Far away to the north were necks of woods; 
to the sonth and west were groves of oaks and China- 
trees, looking like fuiry isles, each clump encircling a 
‘Cajun cabane. Occasionally we met a mounted herds 
man ¢lad in deer-skin, on his head a Spanish sombrero, 
but oftener his horse was without saddle; he shoeless, and 
garbed in homespun. Whatever his condition, he did not 
fail to give us greeting 

Aud now we were at Angéle’s gate. There at the door 
stood Pierre and Marie, her parents, and behind them a 
cloud of barefooted, pretty children. The father and mo 
ther hastened to welcome us, and begged us to come in 
They lad no idea who we were,and as I walked with Marie 
she gave some whispered directions to a pretty dark-eyed 
child, of which only one word,“ café,” was audible. Your 
true ‘Cajun is full of the barbarous virtue of hospitality. 

If, glancing out toward Au Large, he descries a traveller 
making toward his cabane, the order for coffee is imme- 
diately given, and by the time the traveller has arrived 
the fragrant sacrifice is ready to welcome him.... As we 
entered the cabane the sense of intrusion was strong upon 
us, but Marie, with a marvellous savoir-faire, soon dis 
pelled it. Heaped up in one corner of the vast chimney- 
place was a handful of embers, upon which bubbled the 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


water that the pretty child was using to ‘“‘drip” the cof- 
fee. Ina little while she pressed upon us each a fragrant 
steaming cup. How pleased were all the family to note 
the satisfaction with which we drank it! I looked at the 
horde of children and then at Marie’s speckless floor, and 
wondered how she managed it. But where was Angéle? 

“Angéle! Al, mon Dieu! she not here. She go see 
une voisine what hev plaintee troubl’. Her leel bébe seek, 
seek, pauore ‘tit diable! Angéle not go fo’ stay long.” 

Marie was so gay, her brood of children on terms of 
such endearing intimacy with her. She chatied; she 
laughed. She was so very plump and so pretty, despite 
her fifty years. Her house was the usual "Cajun dwelling, 
its walls plastered with the rough adobe, which she as- 
sured me she had put on herself. Swings of red pepper, 
long braids of garlic, pelts of various animals, fishing- 
poles, nets, seines, rifles, game-bags, and powder-horns 
hung from the rafters or upon the walls. Every article 
of furniture was home-made, the chairs bottomed with 
the hides of suudry beasts killed by Pierre @ la chasse, and 
comfortable enough, too. Then Marie must show me her 
mattresses, made by herself, and heaped into yielding 
mountains upon three unpainted bedsteads. Some were 
filled with moss from the trees in the wood, others with 
down plucked from the wild geese and ducks brought 
down by Pierre’s gun. Others, again, were plump, and 
rattling with clean sweet corn-husks. The sheets, white 
and coarse, were also the work of Marie’s busy fingers. 
She and the children had planted and tended the cotton 
patch, picked the lint from the bolls, and freed it with 
much labor from the seeds. She had spun it into thread, 
and then woven it into a fabric which would be good 
years after machine-made muslin had been sent tc the 
rag-bag. The blankets, too, were works of her hands that 
— her. The sheep grazing out there in the meadow 
iad furnished the wool, which Marie had dyed with 
home-made stuff. Their dull reds and blues and tawny 
yellows would have warmed the esthetic heart, and some 
there were woven and dyed after the fashion of the Mex- 
ican serape—just the thing for carriage lap-robes. 

But as there are wheels within wheels, so did these bed- 
steads contain others, and these again held others still. 
Marie drew them out, one after another, as if they had 
been bureau drawers. 

“ Your family must be very large,” I exclaimed, in 
amazement, 

‘Ah, mon Dieu,’tees not fo’ dee famille, all dese baid. 
Mais non! but fo’ wain dee geev bals, madame. “Tees too 
gret troubl’ fo’ go ’ome w’en de bal feeneesh, an’ my 
parents, an’ dee parents of Le Vieux too, dey slip yur.” 

Every Saturday night a ball is given in the settlement. 
These are the famous King balls, which have been in 
vogue since the beginning of the century. 

The King of the Revels owes his brief royalty to the 
votes of the young women present at each ball. His 
reign is short, as each Saturday night sees his successor 
invested with the royal title. He selects as his aids nine 
young men, who decide where the ball shall be given— 
usually af the house of some poor widow, and to her 
gute-post, as sign thereof, is affixed a red flag, so that all 
who run may read. These young men bear all expenses 
of the entertainment, and to the hostess is always given 
the privilege of retaining all money paid by cavaliers for 
their own and their partners’ supper.... Every habitan 
within a radius of twenty miles is bidden to the ball, and 
when Marie’s sisters with their daughters and Pierre's 
sisters with their daughters and sundry tantes and cousines 
repair to the tite cabane after the ball, there is use for those 
queer triplicate beds Marie had shown me. 

Dancing begins at dark, but first the King chooses a 
Queen and the nine merry men select their partners. The 
fiddles strike up—good music too—and the floor is filled 
with dancers. Do not think that life and joy and move- 
ment are only for the young. Muatrons whose babies are 
now asleep in seemingly inextricable tangle with other 
babies in an adjoining room trip it merrily, never lacking 
partners. The mothers in Israel are seated upon backless 
Lenches ranged close up against the walls, laughing, gos- 
siping, interested, and amused. Every now and then one 
will yield to the persuasions of some ancient cavalier, or 
to the boyish entreaty of a nephew or grandson, and tread 
a lively measure with a sprightliness wonderful to see. 

The young people treat their elders with great respect 
and consideration, and these iu turn sympathize with the 
young, so that there is really a feeling of bonne camara- 
derie between them. 

How are the young folks dressed? Very mucl as were 
their great - grandmothers, and in homespun. To them 
cut-paper patterns are as if they were not, and their gowns 
are sights to see. But beauty is beauty, after all, and 
these ‘Cajun girls are, many of them, very lovely, with 
well-rounded graceful figures, beautiful hands and feet; 
and with what enthusiasm they dance! Asa rule, the men 
are tall, handsome fellows. At the balls some may be seen 
in garments of deer-skin, booted and spurred, but the ma- 
jority are clad in the dark blue cotonnade woven by their 
womankind. This cotonnade is known as Attakapas, be- 
cause exclusively made in the Attakapas region. 

This ig the old Indian name which comprehensively 
designates several purishes of southwest Louisiana. This 
fabric is almost indestructible, its dye unfading, and, long 
before the war, was in great demand by planters for their 
own plantation garments 

By the foresight and philanthropy of a wealthy young 
Louisianaise, some ‘Cajun women who lived near here 
were persuaded to weave thiscotonnade into portiéres, which 
were then sent by her tothe World’s Fair in New Orleans. 
There they were much admired, their dull tints recom- 
mending them to house-furnishers. Since then many 
*Cajun women are employed in their own homes filling or- 
ders from the North and West for these original draperies. 

But we were at the ball. Allons! dansons/ until sup- 
per calls the dancers. Gumbo and fried chicken, and 
gume fowl of many varieties, with rice and sweet-pota- 
toes, are the usual refreshments. Black coffee and cake 
finish a feast which is savory and satisfying. The dan- 
cing then begins again, and is kept up until dawn. 

But before the adiewr and the aur revoirs aud the aux 
plaisirs are on the lips of the revellers the young girls 
choose the King ofthe next ball. Be sure he is young and 
debonair! He selects his aids, the mothers of the various 
babies pick out their respective offspring, aud with hus- 
bands aud elderly relatives mount into a ’Cajun cart. The 
spirit that iuspired the creation of this vehicle must have 
been a shapeless malignant 
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It is home-made—there is not a scrap of metal about it; 
its body is absurdly short, its sides disproportionately 
high, its wheels of a height and circumference which put 
the grotesque cart into total eclipse, viewed from the 
side. Without springs, it jolts the journey through, as if 
man were not an animal with two hundred and eight 
bones, and to every bone an ache! 

The youths and maidens mount their ponies, many of 
these carrying ‘* double,” and with jest and laughter they 
canter away. Those who have come from afar repair to 
the homes of their friends near by. Those three-decked 
beds receive the women, and the men mount to a gargon- 
niére above the barn. . .. 

Early marriages are the rule, and spinsters rare. Bitten 
by the tarantula of dancing, it is not strange that every 
wedding is made the occasion for a dance. 

The marriage ceremony over, the bride is kissed by 
every man present, and the groom performs the like 
pleasing duty to all the women. ... 

The couple set up housekeeping in a cabane, the fac- 
simile of those of their parents. There is the same kind 
of mud chimney, showing its wooden ribs, leaning against 
the outer wall, the same sort of queer, steep, ladderlike 
stairway running up to the garret on the opposite outer 
wall. 

The home-made furniture within is twin to that in the 
old folks’ houses. The store of bedding and sheeting 
and blankets, with a new coffee-pot, and some hens, is 
brought by the bride as her dowry. Henceforth, no mat- 
ter how young the husband may be, he is spoken of by 
his wife and all their friends as Le Vieux—literally The 
Old Man. Should either of the contracting parties hap- 
pen to have been widowed, then may the pair expect a 
charivari. 

This is a burlesque concert, given by their male friends, 
upon old tin pans and cracked bells, and is kept up until 
the husband appears tc bid them partake of whatever 
cheer the simple household may afford. 

The women hold almost a feudal relation toward their 
husbands, serving them, effacing themselves, resenting 
neither neglect, ill treatment, nor infidelity. Man is king 
—the king can do no wrong. A man must be exception- 
ally high-souled to live his life in an atmosphere of fem- 
inine admiration, deference, and obedience without be- 
coming saturated with a sense of his superiority to tie 
creatures who burn incense under his nostrils. He will 
sit calmly smoking, this Cajun husband, and see his wife 
chop the wood which is to cook his supper, and there is 
not a voice within him to cry shame upon his manhood. 

The women sow and reap. They spin and weave and 
cook and wash. In their limited sphere they are model 
housekeepers, and personally as neat as their homes. 
They are good mothers, rearing their children to be sober, 
houest, and moral, and they worship them with a demon- 
strative affection very beautiful to see. The industry of 
the ‘Cajun woman has passed into a proverb, and it is re- 
lated of one of them that she was found rocking the cra- 
die, spinning, churning, aud cooking dinner in the big 
fireplace, near which she conveniently sat, all at one time. 
Within their souls bubbles a perennial spring of gay con- 
tent, which, despite their hard work, keeps them young 
and cheery. Oddly enough, the men, who bear compara- 
tively easy burdens, come to wear, early in life, a dull, 
resigned, hopeless look, as if life were an arid waste. 

Agriculture is only a side issue in the ’Cajun’s life. 
The gun’s the thing! All through the winter and early 
spring he is busy killing game fowl, which are abundant. 
‘hese he sells for a trifle to some local dealer. The Cajun 
has firm belief in the curative powers of gunpowder. It 
will stop the pain of au aching tooth, and in case of a 
serious fall it is drunk mixed with water—pour chasser le 
sang, he will gravely assure you. Are two knights to en- 
guge in friendly or hostile combat? Then the one cou- 
rageous cnough to swallow a draught of whiskey, garlic, 
and guupowder has the benefit of a philter against whose 
potency naught may prevail. One would think the cup 
of death preferable to this awful draught. 

The hen oy is honest, yet in a horse trade the natural 
man reveals himself. Ifa tiller of the soil, no new meth- 
ods of cultivation buzz in the ’Cajun’s brain, like bees in 
a hive. When he plants rice he throws it broadcast upon 
the land, turns his oxen in to trample it into the ground, 
and then waits for the good God to do all the rest. At 
the harvest guther his kindred, who cut the rice with 
sickles, bind it by hand, and with oxen and flail thresh it 
after the manner of primitive man. 

His daughters and nieces and cousins are now ready 
to do their part. Standing in front of great wooden 
mortars, iuto which is heaped the rice, they free it from 
its husk by quick steady blows of heavy wooden pestles. 
The celerity and ease with which they shift these pestles, 
poised in mid-air, from right hand fo left, and from left to 
right again, is astonishing. Of course it is hard work, 
but there are compensations—for Jean and Antoine and 
Sylvane and Pierrot and Batiste, are they not moving to 
and fro in the barn-yard? 

Why should girls have liquid eyes, if not to cast spells 
upon men? Because men are about, is that a reason why 
rosy lips should not smile, and girlish tongues make 
merry over the sottises of ces pauvres bétes des hommes? 

At night there is to be a dance, but first their hostess 
will give them an abundant supper of gumbo, fricasseed 
chicken, with coffee and other good things. She has 
never heard of a stove. All of her savory stews have been 
cooked in a monstrous fireplace, whose fierce heats have 
not spoiled her complexion nor her temper. Her back 
having never sent her notice that she is a vertebrate an- 
imal, she thinks it no hardship to bend herself double in 
the performance of various rites and ceremonies among 
the pots in the fiery furnace. The table service consists 
of tin-ware, rudimentary knives and forks, long-handled 
gourds as drinking vessels, and the food is served in im- 
mense polished gourds. After supper dancing begins, 
and is kept up until midnight. When the rice-harvesting 
is over, the sugar-grinding begins. The agriculturist 4 
also the manufacturer, and his sugar-house is a burlesque 
upon the great factories of the big sugar-planters over 
and beyond Au Large. He made ft himself of cypress 
pieuz and mud and moss, furnished it with the most 
primitive apparatus conceivable, and with an old burnt- 
~ pa, with unlimited capacity for mutilation and 

eath. 

The sugar he makes is very black, very sticky, but a 
mighty sweetener. He and Marie and all their poorer 
kindred, who share their good fortune as a matter of 
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course, think that nothing better is made. ‘Their souls 
are not vexed with thougiits of glucose and tin crystals 
and sulphur fumes, which things poison the wise people 
of the great world. 

The Cajuns are absolutely self-sustaining, making and 
raising almost every article of use and food—coffee, gun- 
powder, and a few articles of hardware being all that is 
bought. 

When the ‘Cajun takes his produce to the store the 
dealer must pay him in gold or silver coin; paper money 
means nothing to him. The coin he will secrete in sun- 
dry caches about his premises; generally he buries it in 
his yard. Many of them have hundreds of dollars hidden 
away iv the soil, and at their death their heirs will have 
to do much digging before locating the treasure-spots. 

Why should he put money in a bank? How does he 
know he will ever get it back? Why work to make 
money, and then spend it right away? What do you need 
after you buy your coffee, your powder and shot? 

If saving with his dollars, he is no niggard to priest or 
doctor. If sickness comes which the home-brewed tisunes 
fail to cure, then the doctor, usually a creole, must come, 
for husbands, wives, parents, and children love each other 
with every fibre of their being, and when dangerous ill- 
ness overtakes any one of them are distracted with grief. 
Their gratitude to the doctor is deep. At every visit they 
insist upon paying him. If there is money in the ground 
it is dug up and pressed upon him. If there is no money, 
there is produce from field and garden and orchard that is 
heaped up in his buggy.... 

The modern restless spirit of analysis and dissection of 
all things psychological is not in the air. The teachings 
of the parish priest are accepted as final. He is the close 
friend, the consoler, the confidant, the adviser, the sharer 
of their joys and sorrows. Usually the same priest lives 
on from year to year in the parish he entered as a young 
man. 7 ae of these priests live simple, blameless lives; 
often they are men of talent, who would have won fame 
in the great world had not the Church set them in narrow 
ways. They live in rose-embowered cottages, just behind 
their churches, in close neighborhood to a silent congrega- 
tion in the graveyard. Often on their shelves one may 
find the classics of two modern languages, and on their 


Angéle at length arrived, and was ‘‘enchantéz”’ to see 
me. Of course she would go to madame! Had she not 
made a promise? Hh b’en, a promise was to keep. Not 
for money! Oh no! money was good, but not ai/ in this 
world. She, true to her people, had not learned to ideal- 
ize commerce by placing much value on time and money. 

So Angéle now presides over my range, whose mysterics 
are never ending. Not a day that she does not wish that 
I had une grande cheminée like that in the ‘tite cabane de 
maman., 

Our meals are no longer seasons of penance. Such 
soups as she makes of unconsidered trifles—such ragouts 
and fricassees, and what coffee! She scrubs and cleans 
with vigor, but let music reach her ears while thus em- 
ployed, and down drop brush and soap, and Angéle falls 
a-dancing. Her joy and delight are wonderful to behold. 
At such times her eyes dance, and into her cheeks rises 
the color that the seed of a ripe pomegranate shows. Slice 
is at all times a pretty creature, with velvety eyes, clear 
olive complexion, and her face a pure oval. 

Labor-saving conveniences she scorns, and her con- 
tempt for the laundering done by the American is with- 
ering. Ah, eef madame would only have the washing 
done in the coulee, on a board, with a big bdton, then would 
she see how white clothes could be made. When she sees 
me concocting dishes according to written receipts scarcely 
can her politeness veil her contempt for ‘‘ book cooking.” 

‘The deference shown me by the Wise Man she does not 
understand. Do I think it right that men should wait on 
women? Did that please the good God? She had never 
seen it so; but she would ask Pére Antoine; she herself 
was une pauore béle and not instruite. 

Angéle’s ferveut belief in witches and fairies and ghosts 
is refreshing. I can searcely do anything that does not 
portend bad luck, and several of my chickens and calves 
wear red rags tied about their legs as a grigri to fend off 
the Evil One. She arranges various charms about kitch- 
en and baek yard to circumvent malign spirits, which 
smack of medieval days, and give life a new zest. To 
me the mystery is great that she can be so blithe and gay, 
believing that so many malign spirits of earth, air, and wa- 
ter are in compact to imjure her whenever possible. .. . But 
even as I eedl te the immunity from care which Angéle’s 
conscientious ae | permits, with sad prescience I fore- 
see the coming of the day when nature will prove too 
strong, and Angéle must away. In the afternoon I am 
sure to find her on the back gallery gazing far out upon 
Au Large. 

A black speck scarcely discernible represents to her her 
father’s cabane, which eushrines her heart. She is think- 
ing of all the life and motion and laughter about it even 
now. Maybe the tantes and cousines are there, come to 
spend a few days, and what joy that is! How good only 
to see them, to hear the old familiar voices! And the little 
brothers and sisters—how can they be happy and she gone, 
pauores ’tits diables? 

As she turns upon me those wonderful eyes there are 
tears in them. A selfish pang wakes in my heart. But 
when Angéle throws out her arms in mute appeal to the 
poor little brown cabane, and with sobs in her voice cries 
out, ‘‘ Je m’ennuie, madame; je m’ennuie!” I understand. 


SONG BIRDS FROM EVERYWHERE, 
BY W. WARREN BROWN. 
Ill, 


4 English song-thrush may be found in all the bird 
stores here,and is much more commonly met with than 
any of our own thrushes, for the reason that he is so well 
known as a singer and is an importation. In figure and 
plumage there is a striking resemblance to the hermit- 
thrush. But he is bigger than the latter or the wood- 
thrush. A good bird of this sort is contented in captivity, 
aud soon accustomed to his surroundings, besides being 
more willing to sing than many other birds. His voice 
is powerful and has some range, resembling our brown 
thrushes, but is not so musical and varied. Being quite 
hardy, he is easy to keep, and will live many yearsin doors. 
The male and female are hardly to be distinguished from 
one another, either in form or color markings. In choos- 
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ing a bird, hear him sing if possible, even if two or three 
trips are necessary for the purpose. If this is not prac- 
ticuble, select a bird having the heaviest markings with 
the glossiest-looking coat. This thrush learns readily to 
imitate tunes that are whistled to him. 

A bright vivacious little warbler, having a clear gray 
body with a black spot on his head, is known as the black- 
cap in England (Sylvia atricapilla), while in France he is 
called fauvette a téte noire, and in Germany the monk. He 
has a remarkable voice for so small a bird, standing sec- 
ond only, in Europe, to the nightingale as a singer, while 
his imitations of either the canary or nightingale will de- 
ceive most any one. Of a delicate organization, like most 
of the species, he requires the best of care in the house. 

While the skylark is as renowned as any of the foreign 
birds for his clear, mellow. long-continued trill and beau- 
tiful notes, in the aviary he is out of place. Born with 
a wild uncontrollable disposition, when put in a cage he 
is unhappy, restless, and very timid. Only one among-a 
large number of larks that have come under my observa- 
tion was entirely tamed. This rara-avris would eat from 
any one’s hand or peck at it in a playful way, seeming 
entirely satisfied with his lot. He had been with his 
owner four years, and sang divinely. My own bird of the 
kind, though confined in a cage twenty inches in diame- 
ter and three feet high, with « cloth top, placed there to 
prevent injury to him if he inclined to sour upward, was 
hardly tamer at the end of a year than on the day of his 
arrival. He could never learn that his keeper was his 
friend. He sung sweetly, if the rocm was very quiet, 
but with the slightest movement he was dumb, 

The European blackbird is a pleasant companion. Ile 
is among the largest of the singing-birds, equalling our 
robin in size, but rather thicker set. Birds of this species 
are sometimes mottled in color or dusky brown, but the 
majority are black as a crow, with yellow bill, legs, and 
feet, and they are credited with a swect loud voice, of an 
agreeable flutelike quality. His ability to learn airs, and 
never forgetting them, has made him a popular bird 
throughout England and Germany. Naturally strong 
and vigorous, some have lived sixteen years in a cage. 
In the aviary they sing the greater part of the time. 

The starling has a beautiful glossy coat of black inter- 
mixed with purple and green spotted with buff, and is 
as curious a looking bird as there is caged. His bright 
sharp eye and daggerlike bill combined with an undu- 
lating walk are quite notable. With some patience on the 
part of his trainer, he is capable of many accomplish- 
ments, such as speaking a phrase of two words, which 
he seems to use with proper judgment as to their mean- 
ing, and to whistle airs correctly, besides his own musical 
song. He is droll and funny in his actions. The star- 
ling is an amusing companion to have about, and when 
tamed is often allowed the run of the house. His cage 
should be spacious. 

A pretty songster called the redstart is rarely offered 
for sale on this side of the water, but when he is, this bird 
is worth having, as he not only sings well by day, but 
will continue his song by lamp-light, which is seldom the 
case with wild birds. The notes of other birds hangin 
near to him are readily picked up, while a tune whistled 
in his hearing will be imitated very closely. He is a sen- 
sible little chap, too, and has an affectionate disposition, 
which he lavishes upon the master or mistress who will 
meet his advances half-way. More beautiful than most of 
the birds from Europe, he has a gray neck, head, and back, 
black throat and chest, brown wings, and a chestnut-red 
and brown tail. 

The larger singing-birds from Asia are seldom seen in 
the New York market, while 1 know of but one variety 
that is commouly kept, and it is only a few years since 
their importation began. I refer to the Japanese robin. 
Let us hope he may be followed by others. The Syrian 
bulbul is now to be had in London, and occasionally the 
piping crow of Australia and the black-faced thrush of 

udia, all of them very musical and desirable acquisitions 
for the aviary. Buttoreturn tothe robin. He isa beaut 
in coloring and figure, being as quick as a flash in his 
movements, and is endowed with a song much like our 
robin’s, though pitched in a higher key. A pair of these 
birds placed in a small and ornamental aviary, or in a 
very large cage on a side table in the drawing or sitting 
room, would add much to its attraction. The floor of the 
bird’s home should be sanded, with a potted shrub in it, 
or a box of mignonette. A sprig of apple blossoms or 
honeysuckle is also a treat to them, as well as fruit, berries, 
and meal-worms, besides the mocking-bird food. With 
such pleasant surroundings they might pair. They will 
endure more than most birds, and live a long time in cap- 
oon They should not be allowed among other breed- 
ing birds, as this robin will suck their eggs. 

Australia, Africa, and Asia send us a large variety of 
finches and sparrows, some of them Lilliputians among 
birds. Song, except in pantomime, is rare with them. In- 
deed, it is not necessary that they should be endowed with 
musical powers to gain your love and interest. Itneeds only 
to have a cageful at your elbow and the thing is accom- 
plished. They are better fitted for an aviary or a —_— 
square cage. A friend of mine had thirty-five of them in 
a space of not over two feet high, eighteen inches long, 
and sixteen wide. This cage was of two stories, the upper 
reached by the bird climbing a short ladder and ascend- 
ing through a hole cut in the floor, This was the bath- 
room, made of glass, and containing a large shallow por- 
celain bathin Aish, Here the diminutive bright-colored 
inmates could splash and spluiter, sending the water on 
all sides without a drop running in below. By an in- 
genious and original contrivance the overflow passed out 
through channels made in the floor, and from there was 
carried off by a waste-pipe. The seed- cups were pro- 
tected also, and made in the form of short ap witha 
slanting roof overhead attached to the side of the cage. 
This family has excellent care, is healthy, happy, and has 
been in the owner's possession for years. 

Among the Old World group the tiniest are hardly 
larger than humming - birds, weighing not more than a 
silver quarter, while the largest are less in size than the 
winter wren, whose length is only four inches, and, ex- 
cepting the humming-bird, is the smallest of American 
birds. Some very small waxbills are the common gray, 
the cordon bleu, aradarats, and African fire-finches. Oth- 
ers hardly larger are the African and Australian waxbills, 
the zebra-handed and strawberry finches, Indian bronze 
manikin, the white-head manikin, and African manikin, 
the black and white heaced nuns. The principal singers 
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are the strawberry aid orange cheek finches and the ara- 
darats, The family is as numerous as charming, while a 
room or cage filled with them is worth a journey to see. 
Millet seed, being small and casily crushed, is their prin- 
cipul food. Hay seed may be given for variety, and now 
and then a tuft of grass. They appear to be the happiest 
of all birds in confinement, keeping up a constant twit- 
tering which is cheerfulness itself. The whydah-bird is 
chietly remarkable for its two broad-shafted tail feathers, 
that fall in a graceful curve twice the length of its own 
body. It is kept in a cage more because of this pecul- 
iarity than anything else, and should be allowed ample 
space, with perches high enough so that the tail feathers 
will not touch the floor of the cage. A pair of them will 
build in the house, making a beautiful nest. There are 
three varieties of the whydahs, one quite rare—viz., the 
shaft-tailed (Vidua regia). From the same hot countries 
come the weaver-birds, whose song and general appear- 
ance bear some resemblance to our bobolink, but in the 
first respect fall far short of the latter’s musical notes. 
Their voices are harsh, and frequently grotesque. In their 
ability to weave, they surpass all cthers of the feathered 
creation. Give a bird of this species a sufficient supply 
of fancy-colored worsted, silk, floss, or string cut in short 
lengths, and he will 'weave great masses of it in and out 
the wires, and even along the perches, so firmly knit and 
fastened together that they must be cut to be taken away. 
This is done with both foot and bill, deftly and quickly 
fastened as the bird works. I have scen a cage embowered 
with string, and the owner said if he had not refused the 
worker more material he would have covered himself un- 
til invisible. This crocheting is apparently a mania with 
them, for when there are no bits left that they can use, 
their old work is pulled to pieces to be used again else- 
where, 

‘There are four or five kinds of weavers to choose from. 
The bishop and Napoleon birds can hardly come under 
the head of song birds. Their chief merit lies in their 
richness of plumage. The first has a glowing combina- 
tion of black and yellow, and is something of a weaver 
too. His song might be likened to the wind blowing 
through the telegruph wires. The latterreceived their name 
from Napoleon III., as they were introduced into France 
during his reign. Black and yellow are the prevailing 
colors. In an aviary, it is said, the male will make a ball 
of himself and whirl through the air, causing a buzzing 
sound with his wings, seemingly taking pleasure in the 
fright such a proceeding causes among the other inmates. 

In the short list of talking-birds spoken of here only 
the best are mentioned. The general impression seems to 
be that the parrot called the African gray stands first as 
atalker. But it is affirmed by some bird-dealers that the 
double yellow-head of Mexico articulates his words more 
distinctly, learning his lessons much faster as a young 
bird, is brighter, and more desirable every way than the 
other. Another good talker is a native of Central Amer- 
ica, the Panama green. He is to be seecqnees by a yel- 
low patch in the back of his neck. A small talker coming 
from the West India Islands is very cute and teachable. 
He is known as the Cuban parrot; while an emerakd- 
colored bird from South America, the Brazilian green, is 
a favorite with many. 

The musical grackle or talking minor from India is 
considered by competent judges Superior to any of the 
parrots in his power of speech. He is an adept at pick- 
ing up airs taught him, rendering his version in a mellow 
round whistle. Living to a great age, like the parrots, he 
has been known to pass fifty or even sixty years in one 
family. Educated minors are expensive. But the ordi- 
nary untrained bird sells for from ten to fifteen dollars in 
the United States. ‘ 

In teaching parrots or minors either to talk or whistle, 
it is better to give the lesson toward night, and if the 
cage is covered with a cloth, their undivided altention is 
secured. Keep their homes very clean; feed only plain 
food, nothing fat. Avoid draughts. Give the bird some 
exercise about the house if his cage is at all small for 
him, and he will thrive. There is an allied group of 
small parrots and paroquets that are generally very 
beautiful in plumage, and might be an addition to an 
aviary of bright-colored birds, but cannot be recom- 
mended otherwise, as their voices are often harsh. They 
need a space larger than the cage to be shown to the best 
advantage. 

In conclusion, it is of importance in making a collection 
of birds that are to live together to have them about the 
same size ; a robin, brown thrasher, mocking-bird, or any 
of the large singers would prove tyrants among the 
smaller oves, like the goldfinch or blackcap. 


A CONSERVATIVE. 


- O* all the stupid, dull, unprogressive people in the 
world defend me from the woman who never learns 
anything new in household science, but always folds her 
stockings and makes her beds like her mother used to do!” 
exclaimed the energetic little woman in the smart black 
own. 

And her hearer replied: ‘“ Yes ; pengpention is good, 
and I believe firmly in testing all kinds of new ways, with 
a view to delivering women from the tyranny of petty 
household dutics. Somebody very truly called the old 
methods ‘ Individualism run mad.’ But when you come 
to speak of some special favored method of folding clothes, 
or making beds, or completing in dainty fashion any one 
of the thousand trifles which all we housekeepers perform, 
or at least oversee, I must say that to me a pleasant and 
even a healthy sentiment lies in clinging to the well-tried 
family household ways. The world swings around, and 
often a returning decade brings back ‘mother’s way,’ or 
‘grandmother's way,’ showing plainly that a sensible 
reason existed for the old lady’s preference for one way 
over another. Don’t forget that!’ 

‘* And in the mean time you don’t believe in proving all 
things?” 

‘In graver matiers—-yes! Still I confess to a certain 
reverence for the conservative woman who dusts a room or 
folds stockings in the precise manner her mother taught 
her to do, even though she can give no better reason 
than that for her tender obstinacy in holding to the old 
custom. I think it’s not bad to hold on to a sentiment in 
trifles against the time when science shall have elimina- 
ted all sentiment from life and all human feeling from the 
machinery of our bodics!” 
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DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS. 


CHAPTER IL 

T was the week after the funeral. The day was chilly, 

and Dr. Warrick sat in front of the fire, stretching out 
his neat little legs before the glowing coals. 

Sarah had not been allowed to creep alone out of life 
as she meant to do. Brooke, when he knew the truth, 
wrote to the doctor, who came on the instant. The little 
man, beneath bis whims, had a heart stout enough to face 
this moment. The small worries which dogged him in- 
tolerably every day of his life did not follow him up to 
this great and solemn height. He was there alone with 
the one woman whom he had ever loved, watching her go 
from him. His love was deep and strong enough for 
even this trial 

But now she was put 
out of sight yonder in her 
garden. 

He felt that he must 
brace himself and decide 
at once where to go and 
what to do. Five years 
in the army had cut him 
completely loose from his 
moorings He tried to 
think, but his heart was 
sore. He took out a bit 
of soft gray hair, the tears 
coming tohiseyes. There 
was a certain comfort in 
thus lapping himself in 
gentle misery. But as for 
his practice, or the taxes 
now due, or these two 
great girls! 

He shuffled irritably in 
his chair. There was a 
feeling which did not form 
itself into a thought: that 
Sarah had taken a most 
inappropriate time to die; 
it was inconsiderate in 
somebody to dump this 
load of cares upon him 
just as he was looking for- 
ward to the weleome and 
leisure of home. She, 
thank God, had entered 
into an eternal welcome 
and leisure! She did not 
choose her time to go, of 
course, poor girl! Then, 
with the tears rising again 
to his eyes, he lost himself 
in dreaming of her happi 
ness yonder. The doctor's 
ideas of a future life were 
not very lofty, perhaps 
But Sarah, he felt, had 
been a good woman, and 
he had a vague conviction 
that any one even connect 
ed but by marriage with 
the Warrick family would 
be especially cared for 
there beyond. To set a 
family apart from others 
fot generations, with spe- 
cial excellences on earth, 
and then treat them like 
the mass afterward, would 
hardly be just 

While the doctor sat be- 
fore the fire, his two cou 
sins, Mrs. Dane and Mr. 
Franciscus (Warricks by 
the female line), were 
walking up and down the 
porch outside. They had 
come out from Luxbor 
ough to him before Sarah’s 
death to help him in his 
sore strait, but now were 
impatient to set him on 
his way and go home 

The lady was a small, 
alert woman of forty. She 
walked quickly, spoke 
quickly, glancing from 
side to side with keen but 
kind eyes. Indeed, Julia 
Dane was a friendly, help- 
ful soul, too well bred 
ever to assert herself loud 
ly. Yet something, from 
the creak of her shining 
little boots to the coils of 
iron-gray hair upon her 
erect head, told you that 
she was an authority in 
the parish, in literary 
clubs,and in a dozen be- 
nevolent committees 

Mr. Franciscus, linger- 

ing lazily a step behind 
her, was a tall, spare man, 
who stooped deferentially 
to his companion, talking 
incessantly in a low mon 
otone. Why the gentle 
“Miss Fanny,” as the 
young people dubbed him, should have been a ruler of 
fashion in Luxborougl to two generations nobody knew. 
There was an imposing cachet of old-time elegance in his 
dress and bearing, but it was so unobtrusive that each ob- 
server believed that he alone had detected it and felt the 
pleasure of discovery in it 

‘* Really, Samuel,” he said,waving his thin white hand to 
the window, *‘ is not ten years old! They are three children 
together.” He paused a moment and continued, gloomily: 
‘tind that there is but a trifle of the property left. Sam- 
uel has had a positive genius for waste. But he is fairly 

* Began in Manvee’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXVIII 
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skilful as a physician; he might resume his practice 
here.” 

‘‘Oh, the man is well enough as a tool,” said Mrs. 
Dane, ‘‘ but there must be a hand to push the tool. In the 
army he was under orders. Before that, Sarah, dull as she 
was, was the motive power. But now—that poor little 
thing!” nodding to Milly, who sat crouched upon the steps. 
Her face was pinched and her eyes dulled with crying. 

Mr. Franciscus gave an inarticulate click of pity. 
“That child is making herself ill with grief; but the 
other girl has not shed a tear to my knowledge. We shall 
find her difficult, Julia. We must look the thing in the 
face. In a very few years you and I will be responsible 





‘TO THINK MY FATUEK IS TO DO THIS GREAT WORK!" 


socially for these children, That younger one is impossi- 
ble.” 

‘Poor little Anne!” laughed Mrs. Dane, good-humor- 
edly; *‘ what has she done?” 

“T’ll tell you what she did to-day. . I’ve had my eye on 
her,” with a shudder. ‘‘It appears these people in the 
village made an idol of poor Sarah; why, God only 
kndéws!” shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ This morning Anne 
gathered them all, hucksters, washerwomen, and gentry 
from the neighboring kitchens, and going through the 
house in a sort of dumb frenzy she collected all of her 
mother’s belongings and divided them among them. The 
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cook got Sarah’s one satin gown; the milkman her A 
Kempis—a Pickering! I protested gently, and she cried 
* What are old gowns and books? If they can make her 
alive a little longer to the people who loved her, shall I 
keep them?’ Well, there was a certain truth in that, but 
—I foresee a radical in that girl.” 

Mrs. Dane’s boot heels clicked more firmly as she walk 
ed. ‘‘l'll take the radicalism out of her,” she said, 
quietly. 

Milly meanwhile had a very clear idea of their mean 
ing. Why should they interfere? She and Anne could 
easily carry out mamma’s wishes. They would always 
live here, taking care of dear papa. They would talk and 
act just as their Warrick 
blood required. They 
would be good Christians. 
She had some hazy ideas 
of an embroidered altai 
cloth and new covers for 
the Sunday-school books, 
and advice to the people. 
And so it would go on and 
on. And some day, when 
they were quite old and 
gray, the pearly gates 
would open, and they 
would all be together 
again. Life seemed sim 
ple enough to the little 
girl, in whose pure soul 
her mother was really, as 
yet, the only God or law 
giver. 

Mrs. Dane suddenly 
stopped. ‘‘ Wewill goat 
once and talk the matter 
over with Samuel. He 
must wake up to real 
life,” she said, decisively 
“Come, Mildred, you 
must be your father’s 
helper now,” 

Yes, Cousin Julia, I 
mean to do exactly as 
mamma did.” 

“Oh? Your mamma—” 
She interrupted herself 
with a cough. ‘‘Come, I 
shall expect much discre 
tion from you, my dear. 

It was the first time in 
her life that anybody had 
expected any exercise. of 
brain from Mildred. A 
curious flash lighted her 
blue unmeaning cyes. 

‘Shall we call her sis 
ter, Paul?” said Mrs. 
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Dane. 
“No, Cousin Julia,” 
said Milly, quickly. ‘I 


canmanage. Neveriind 
Anne.” 

Mr. Franciscus’s pro 
logue to her father was 
ponderous and lengthy. 
Mildred understood but 
little of it. 

“You are most kind, 
Paul, most kind! and so is 
Julia,” said the doctor, 
waving his nervous fin 
gers, as if to scatter their 
arguments into air. 
mean to take care of the 
children, of course. I 
had intended to give up 
my time to original re- 
search, in the direction of 
germ diseas But now, 
with two school-girls to— 
I'm sure I don’t know 
anything about bonnets 
and calicoes. It was the 
most inconvenient time 
for— But 1 blame no 
body! God, he knows 
what he wants done. I 
shall give my life to my 
poor children "—drawing 
Milly toward him and 
resting her head on his 
shoulder, with a miserable 
sob. 

“He will help you, 
Samuel! I know He will!” 
said Mrs. Dane, the tears 
in her own eyes. ‘‘ But 
there are details to consid- 
er. Paul and I are ready 
to do what we can to aid 
you in directing the girls’ 
future. I can advise you 
as to schools, and Paul is 
really, as you know, a so 
cial power. Hecan aid us 
enormously. with them 
when they enter the 
world; and also in—in 
the promotion of suitable 
marriages. One muy as well speak frankly. We must 
face the whole matter now. Women are born to be wives, 
and it is our duty to place our girls advantageously 
You must perceive, Samuel, that their future, the kind of 
education which they shall have, their place in society, 
and, some day, their marriages, all will depend upon one 
consideration.” 

‘I suppose you mean the will of God,” sail the doctor 
vaguely remembering that Cousin Julia was aggressively 
devout in the way of tracts and church going. 

Mrs. Dane hesitated, Milly’s little white face appeared 
above the table, eager for her reply. Her mother had 
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ver bared her life to her in this naked fashion. What 
was this which was needed to help her through all that 
was to come? 

** We all bow to the will of God,” said Mrs. Dane, severe 
ly. ‘* We are not pagans, | trust But inv this case— 
you surely must see, Samuel, that the future lives of your 
daughters will largely depend on your income? On the 
amount of money which you can expend on their dress 
and the style in which they live?” 

‘*Money?” said Milly, under her breath. ‘‘ Money?” 

‘** Yes, my dear,” said Mr. Franciscus, testily. ‘* Money. 
That, I am sorry to say, is now the dominant power in 
America. ‘Great fortunes have been made during the 
war. Vulgar contractors are pushing everywhere, even 
in Luxborough.”’ 

‘You give the child a low view of life, Paul,” said the 
doctor, hotly. 

‘*You must look at society as it is,” said Mrs. Dane, 
calmly. ‘‘ Myself—I take a philosophic estimate of it. 
One thing I will say: Dear Sarah brought up the chil- 
dren in this solitude with very peculiar ideas. They were 
to make their way through the world by virtue of good 
blood and the example of some martyr ancestor. Now, 
Samuel, these notions are of no more use in every-day life 
in Luxborough than —than the spear of the archangel 
Michael would be to keep off the rain. It is an umbrella 
you want in a storm, and it is money a woman wants to 
make her comfortable. I speak plainly. I always do in 
a crisis. Now listen to me. If there is no probability 
that these girls will inherit a fortune, we must give them 
a plain education. We will uot introduce them into 
fashionable life at all. Nothing is so tragic as a poor 
girl trying to push her way in it, in her cheap silks and 
rhinestones. If I have a claim to any virtue, it is com- 
mon-sense, and I bring it to bear now. Paul here would 
be for giving them, when they come out, a season at the 
Branch or a winter in Philadelphia. But no. It would 
ouly make them discontented. We will prepare them for 
a career of comfort—not luxury. But—but if there is a 
chance, even the barest chance, of their being heiresses, 
we will strain every nerve to fit them for a brilliant posi- 
tion 

** What are you talking about? How in Heaven's name 
should my children be heiresses? My practice may re- 
turn, but—” 

Cousin Julia lowered her voice, glancing around cau- 
tiously. ‘* You forget your cousin Eliza Joyce. There 
is no reason why you or your girls should not be her 
heirs.” 

‘*Bah!” The doctor sprang to liis feet and paced up 
aud down. ‘Do you mean that I am to spend my life 
toadyiug to the whims of a cantankerous old woman, in 
hopes that she may fling me her shoes when she is dead? 
I am poor, but I have not sunk so low as that! No, 
Julia!” 

**No old shoes,” said Mr. Franciscus, laughing, *‘ but a 
very snug fortune. 1 wish I had your chance, Warrick.” 

* Why don’t you try for it, then?” 

**Who? 1?” said the old beau, indifferently. ‘‘I am 
out of the running. So is Julia. She will leave it only 
iu the name of a Warrick. You have a fine chance, if you 
are decently civil, or allow the girls to be so. But just as 
you please "—concealing a yawn. 

‘*T have quite made up my mind as to that point!” said 
the doctor, denqeliy. resuming his seat. ‘* What next?” 

‘This is too important a matter to decide in a mo- 
ment,” said Mrs. Dane, gently. ‘I only wished to sug- 
gest it. The fortune is a large one. It would give so- 
lidity and brilliance to the children’s lives. It is there, 
waiting for you to pick it up. But we will not discuss it 
now. Paul and I must go home this evening. We will 
come back iu a few weeks, deur cousin, to talk it all over 
when you are settled and your heart is not so sore. That 
will be time enough for business.” 

After Mr. Franciscus was settled comfortably in the 
curriage beside Mrs, Dane that afternoon, he abundoned 
himself to reflection. 

** They are an impracticable lot!” he said, rousing him- 
self at last. ‘I like to help my kin to the farthest gener- 
ation, but—now that girl Mildred is the most hopeful of 
the three. A dowerless woman with as marked beauty as 
hers sometimes marries very well indeed. Her tints are 
exquisite, and that dovelike softness of voice aud mauner 
is very fetching. But I'm afraid she inclines to embon 
point. There is a thickness iu her lips and eyelids which 
suggests absolute fat at thirty. She should eliminate from 
her diet for year or two all oils and sugars and starchy 
food. I wish you would see to that, Julia. She is your 
godchild. I want to do the best I can, too, for the child. 
She has no mother.” 


Mildred just then was sitting in the wet grass beside 
her mother’s grave. Her tears had never been so bitter 
as now. Anne found her there and stood beside her, 
stroking her hand softly, at which Milly sobbed more 
loudly 4 

“| wish I could ery too,” suid the little girl. 

“Tm glad she is here, so vear!” cried Milly, passion 
ately. ‘I can come to her every night, to be sure that I 
have done just as she wished me to do!” 

An hour later, as the girls walked home through the 
gathering twilight, Mildred stopped in the orchard. 

* You can see the windows of the Joyce house from 
here, deur,” she said. ‘*‘ Did you kuow that Mrs. Joyce is 
our oWn cousin? We ought to go to see her.” : 

“She is a wicked oki woman! She is no cousin of 
mine,” cried Aune. “ Brooke has told me. She has all 
kinds of disreputable people at her dinners. She is a 
gumbler—she jeers at the Bible. Mamma was afraid of 
her.” 

* Yes, Lknow,” said Milly, thoughtfully. ‘‘Mamma—” 
Presently she said; *‘ The world is so big! And there are 
things in it,” she added, with a little air of authority, 
‘which perbaps even mamma did not know. I think we 
should be kind to poor Mrs. Joyce, Anne.” 


CHAPTER IL 


WE all know that Pennsylvania and her children grow 
old slowly; they seem to linger always in the calm of sat- 
isfied, mellow middle age. — 

Luxborough, for example, after eight years had passed, 
had not changed a whit; it had not yet even suspected 
that any change could better it. It iletened with silent, 
well-bred coutempt to reports of the transicut enthusiasms 
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of Boston, the huge fortunes of New York, and the crude+ to them than to us, and the wind colder. They know 


splendors of new-born Western towns. Luxborough had 
no need to paint or swagger, to clutch at money, or to 
grope after Christian science or Buddha. The good folk 
still waged war on each other from the High and Low 
churches; the same Bourbon rose- bushes reddened the 
dusky alleys of their gardens. They pickled and pre- 
served by the same receipts, and still danced the minuet 
once a year in the ancient brocade gowns of their grand- 
mothers. 

It was the identical grimy train which went lumbering 
up from Philadelphia through the deep gorges and peril- 
ous beauty of the Gap to Luxborough one wintry after- 
noon, and the same Dutch conductor, his jaws redder and 
his hair whiter, who called the stations as he had done 
for twenty years. 

A young girl spoke to him in a low tone. The old 
man shuffled from foot to foot, looking back at her, as he 
turned away, with pleased admiration. 

Mrs. Dane, who sat behind her, said, gently, ‘‘I have 
travelled with that man half of my life, and I never have 
spoken to him.” 

** low droll!" said Anne. ‘I know Fritz well, though 
1 have not seen him for five years. I wanted to hear 
about his wife and his boy Jake. Mamma knew them all.” 

* Your mamma,” said Mrs. Dane, hesitating, ‘‘ cluttered 
up her life with common people. She kuew all about the 
diseases and debts of her cook and butcher. I pay them 
their money; that ends our relations. I give charity 
through organized associations. When you have studied 
social economics as thoroughly as I have, I think you will 
find that to be the easiest way of dealing with that class, 
my dear, and the safest.” 

**Undoubtedly it is easy and safe,” said Anne, turning 
her bright eyes full on her fora moment. Mrs. Dane bri- 
died with annoyance. What was she laughing at? She 
was always laughing! 

Judge and Mrs. Hayes were in the seat behind her. She 
knew that they were eying Anne curiously. Presently 
Mrs. Hayes leaned forward, the beady fringes on her 
broad bosom rattling. 

* Whois that?” she whispered. ‘‘ What a distinguished- 
looking girl!” 

‘It is the younger Miss Warrick. She has been five 
years at school. On thé Hudson. With Madame Du- 
ont. Best cluss of girls in the country. So exclusive! 
Really, you have to enter a pupil’s name while she is in 
her cradle to get her in. I have just been up to bring 
Anne home.” 

“Very odd, attractive face, eh?” said the judge. 

“Oh no! candidly, Aune is very ugly,” said Mrs. 
Dane. ‘ But she surprises me every day. She will puz- 
zie Luxborough,” she added, with a complacent smile. 
“She will be something quite new in the way of a young 
woman.” 

‘* Ah, really!” said Mrs. Hayes, dryly. - 

The younger Hayes girls were not yet settled. Mrs. 
Hayes scanned this new débutante with jealous eyes. 
There were quite enough marriageable young women in 
the town ulready, she reflected. 

Why could not Jenny and Matty bear themselves with 
that repose? The girls trained by Madame Dupont did 
acquire au air! 

She turned to look at the woods flying past, the pom- 
pons of her hat nodding gloomily. 

‘* Why, Aunty Conn! Tm afraid you don’t know me!” 
said a voice beside her. “I used to call you Aunty Conn. 
Don’t you remember Nancy, and the day I broke through 
the glass of your hot-house climbing up it, and how you 
bandaged up my leg and gave me rvot- beer?” 

Mrs. Daue, looking back, saw the Hayeses on their feet, 
shaking hands aud laughing with the girl. Cornelia 
Hayes’s broad face was beaming with hearty pleasure. 
They left the train at the next station, tearing themselves 
“— from Anue with difficulty. 

**T’ll bring Jenny and Matty up to-morrow!” the judge 
called from the platform. 

‘** And remember, my dear, dinner on Thursday, and 
you shall have rvot-beer,” said his wife. 

Mrs. Daue listened, amazed. “The Hayeses are gen- 
uinve, after all. But—I wonder how she did it?’ she 
thought, looking at Aune, perplexed. She could not 
quite master this school-girl. 

Mrs. Dane had been faithful in her duty to the Warrick 
family. She had piloted Mildred into both factions of 
Luxborough society. A brilliant match was always pos- 
sible to a girl of such singular beauty. Anne had been an 
ugly, high-tempered child. Mrs. eas had decided to 
hand her over to Madame Dupont, who was said to turn 
out **superior” young women. Ano intelligeut girl, pos- 
sessed of a certain amount of Latin, literature, and execu- 
tive ability in church-work, she was sure would take in 
old Luxborough circles, and soou marry a professor or 
oue of the assistant clergy. 

Such were her plans. But would Anne fulfil them? 
She had tried in vain yesterday to obtain some estimate 
of the girl from Madame Dupont, but that lady (certainly 
au most eccentric person) had not the faintest ideas of the 
duties of a teacher. Madame Dane stood with her on a bal- 
cony, Watching Anue in the hall below, as she bude good- 
by to the girls and a half-dozen dogs. . 

‘** You can speak freely to me of my niece,” said Mrs. 
Daue, affably, to the little woman in bluck. ‘If I have 
apy ability, it is a thorough comprehension of young 

ople—a sympathy. What is she? What does she 
snow?” 

‘** Know?” repeated Madame Dupont. She nodded and 
smiled affectionately as she met Anne’s eye. ‘‘ Nothing 
accurately. But she will learn more than most women as 
life goes on.” 

‘**T must understand her. I must plan her future.” 

** She will do that for herself,” said the teacher, quickly. 

“T am quite satisfied,” said Mrs. Dune, with official 
gravity, ‘‘with her manner. The voice is low and clear 
and the carriage noble.” 

“Oh, these are mere habits,” said the other woman, 
carelessly. am sorry,” she added, observing Mrs. 
Dane’s impatience, ‘*‘ that I cannot schedule ber character 
for you. You see?” motioning to the crowd below. 
“ Whatever else she may lack, she will have friends. 
That capital she is sure of. And there are other thihgs 
—Anne gets more out of life than we do. The world is 
fuller for her. You understand me? I have heard of 
certain people,” she said, smiling, “who are born with- 
out the outer cuticle—the third skin. The suu is hotter 
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sights and smells and the calls of insects which are no- 
tin tous. Anne is like them.” 
Really?” said Mrs. Dane, anxiously. 

“She comes closer to things. At her age, naturally, 
she sees the gay side first—the fun. But after a while— 
I hope her life will not be a hard one—” She broke off 
abruptly. 

* Her father is not a rich man.” 

“That will have something to do with it. Not much,” 
said Madame Dupont. ‘‘ Shall we go down?” 

Hence Mrs. Dane, when she left the school, was greatly 
bewildered. She inspected Anne’s skin keenly. It was 
all right. Or had the woman only been talking in alle- 
gories? Mrs. Dane hated that hyperbolic way of putting 
things! It was so—Bostonian; which was the term Lux- 
borans used for anything which they did not quite under- 
stand. 

As they came near Luxborough, she feared that Anne's 
welcome would not be warm enough. She saw that this 
home-coming was a thing of tremendous import to her. 
She had been thinking of it for a. Mrs. Dane kept 
an eager watch ahead. Very likely the doctor would for- 
get the time when the train was due; it would be just 
like him! Mr. Franciscus boarded the car at the lower 
station; one could always trust Paul to do the right and 
courteous thing. 

Anne, however, had a welcome of which Mrs. Dane 
knew nothing. The old friends were looking at her. She 
knew every foot of them,and they knew her. There was 
her own hedge, which the kingbirds liked best. The 
snow lay thick at the roots of the bushes, but the leaves 
of some red creepers fluttered atop which had outlasted 
the winter. ‘They knew I was coming, and waited,” 
Anne thought. It seemed to her as if she and everything 
about her were shouting for joy. 

They skirted the edge of the town with rapid glimpses 
of the narrow, empty streets running up the hill between 
lines of great Lombardy poplars, and neared the way-side 
station at The Oaks. There was the orchard; the chim- 
neys of the house rose behind the hill, and now she could 
see old Peter waiting by the hedge, and Bruce beside him, 
and— 

‘* There is papa!” she said, quietly, as the train stopped. 
But she trembled so that she did not speak to him at all 
when she came to him. 

‘God bless me! And here you are, my dear! And 
you're glad to get home to old Daddy? Tut—tut! Why 
—Anne!” 

He had been mildly glad that she was coming home. 
But—nobody had ever cried with joy to see him before. 
His thin blood throbbed iu his veins. 

“Run along home together,” said Mr. Franciscus, with 
a little quaver in his laugh. ‘I'll send the luggage up. 
Samuel, go along with your girl.” 

As he strolled homeward with Mrs. Dane presently, he 
whistled inaudibly to himself, a sure sign that he was 
greatly pleased. 

‘* She is quite satisfactory?” she asked. ‘‘ I should call 
her figure perfect, and she knows what to wear. That 
brown gown and hat, with the fleck of red here and 
there—” 

“It is not her clothes. Nor her looks. But something 
in the girl herself ; indescribable,” he said, with energy. 
**It wasn’t easy to spare the money for her education, but 
Iam glad we did it. She does not suspect that we had a 
hand in it, I hope?’ 

‘No one but Mildred knows. She is reasonable. Sam- 
uel would resent the obligation. But he gives Milly the 
bag to carry and asks no questions.” 

* It is no obligation,” he said, hastily. ‘‘I do not wish 
Anne ever to know. Iam glad we did it!” 

Anne, going up the hill with her father, halted sudden- 
ly. ** Where is Milly, ~~ lalways thought she would 
meet me here, at The Oaks.” 

**Oh,don’t you know, my dear?” stammered the doctor. 
“She is gone to New York fora month. Mrs. Joyce wished 
to consult a specialist, and Milly felt that she vught to go 
with her. The poor old woman is quite dependent ou 
your sister now. Mildred left her love for you.” 

Anuve did not speak for a minute. 

‘*It must have been harder for her than it is for me,” 
she burst out, loudly. “She will have nobody there, and 
she knew that I would have you.” 

“Yes, yes!” the doctor held her arm Gghtly. His heart 
fluttered as it had not for many a year, ow the child 
loved him! He had so much to tell her. He was sure 
that she would understand. She would see things as he 
did. Dear Mildred could not come back unexpectedly. 
And they could do as they pleased for a whole month! 

He yave her another hug when they were inside the 
door, and ran bustling about, humming a tune. 

‘*Make up a rousing fire,” he shouted. ‘Let us -be 
warm for once. Maria, come and show yourself to Miss 
Anne. About dinner, now!” adding some whispered or- 
ders, which sent Maria amazed and chuckling back to the 
kitchen. He had startled himself into a frightened silence 
fora minute. But no matter! The bills would not come 
in for a month, and surely Mildred would remember that 
Anne only came home once in her life. 

** Well, well, my dear! How Bruce does keep close to 
ou! Milly detests pets, but she tolerates him because— 
e wus your mother’s dog, you know.” 

‘* Yes.” Anne laid her cheek down on the shaggy bead 
in her lap. ‘ But we must have half adozen more. I'm 
very foud of dogs,” she suid. 

“Oh? Six dogs! Why, Mildred—but run up to your 
room now. Diuner will soon be ready.” 

Anne ran up the stairs, and then down by the back way 
and out through the garden to a little mound among the 
crocuses. She kuew the way in the dark. She had been 
thinking of coming here for five years. She threw her- 
self down, crying and laughing and kissing the ground. 
“I’ve come back to you, mammy dear! I’ve come back 
to stay,” she cried. : 


The doctor skipped about, putting a rose in his button- 
hole, adjustiug the glusses on the table, humming a dozen 
tunes. How lucky it was that he had thought of decoru- 
ting the house with holly! She had seen it in an instant. 
That girl saw everything! He would show her the etch- 
ings after dinner. And to think that he did not know, au 
hour ago, what was coming to him! A companion for 
life! . Mildred was a dear girl, but she understood him no 
better thau if he were an Esquimau. 
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When they were seated at dinner, the holly berries glow- 
ing between him and the young vivid face opposite, he 
cackled on without ceasing. It seemed to him that he 
had not talked before for years. 

‘*T am so glad that you have a good appetite, my dear. 
Your sister only nibbles. We don't have game or ice- 
cream unless when Mildred entertains the millionaires of 
Luxborough, but I thought that to-night—” 

“She entertains a great deal, then? I am so glad of 
that! Mamma always had a cover laid for any ove who 
might drop in.” 

**Oh, Mildred says that kind of hospitality has gone 
out. She has to perform her social duties, you know. 
‘Keeping up with the procession,’ they call it. She has 
two heavy diansve yearly for these people who only come 
to feed, and pays her debts to all the others by one big 
reception. She borrows that day your cousin Julia's sil- 
ver and Turkish rugs and curtains—” 

** Ah-h!” gasped Anne. 

** Yes, quite so! I don’t think it isin good taste my- 
self. I say—daman the millionaires! (I beg your pardon, 
my dear.) Why go into their set at all, or try to compete 
with them? That's what I say. But Mildred manages— 
everything, money and accounts. I have my own occu- 
pations—a kind which society don’t touch. T live my life 
apart. Do take this bird, he Well, if you won't ”"— 
laying it on his plate. “So it goes. She keeps up ap- 
pearances, you see. Two dinners and the At Home. But 
the rest of the time it’s bare, very bare! Why, I haven't 
tasted partridges before since—” The doctor forgot to 
finish the sentence, anxiously nibbling the juicy morsels 
until the bones were bare, and then wiping his gra 
mustache and leaning back with the air of a Recodo | 
“That was really an excellent dinner!” The little man 
coutentedly clasped his hands over his stomach. * Milly 
made out a bill of fare for each day while she was gone. 
It was—not long.” 

His complacency increased with each moment. The 
big fire burned. He had for once had plenty to eat, and 
there sat Anne—young, yet belonging to his own genera- 
tion—listening to every word he spoke with eager, trem- 
bling lips. She loved the theatre. She turned over his 
etchings with a sort of reverent ecstasy. His stories of 
the elder Booth and Macready and Jenny Lind were new 
to her, and when he sang a snatch of one of the great 
Swede’s ballads the tears actually came into her eyes. 
‘Tut, tut! child!” he said, patting her shoulder. “You 
like it,eh? My voice is cracked now, but once — well, 
well!”. Then he told her of his music-teacher in Paris, 
and of Puris itself—a jumble of his tramps through the 
forest at Fontainebleau, and royal processions, and din- 
ners, When his last coat was pawned; of pot au feu and 
bread—fit for the gods. 

** We'll go there together some day,” she said, drawing 
a long breath, when he halted. 

So it came about that evening, while his heart was melt- 
ed and his judgmeut shaken by the coming of this new 
affection and sympathy into his life, that he told Anne his 
great secret—took her up to a closet in his room and 
showed her a mysterious collection of glass tubes and 
dishes. 

‘This is my true work. I never speak of it to Mil- 
dred. But here is where I find my real life,” he said, 
with a dramatic wave of the hand. 

“ What areghey?” Anne asked, awe-struck. ‘‘ What is 
it you do here, papa?” 

I study the germs of disease. It is comparatively a 
new pursuit in this country. I purposed to give myself 
up to original research when I left the army, but 1 had to 
begin practice—I had a young, helpless family.” 

* Yes, us—I know!” stroking his arm. ‘ And then?” 

“I cannot attend to both. Sometimes I feel that I am 
on the verge of a discovery which will make the world 
hold its breath. If 1 could pursue my experiments, I 
know I should find the germ of cholera. By inoculating 
for it I should save thousands of lives.” 

Anne’s eyes flashed. ‘‘And yet you do not pursue 
your experiments! You could benefit the whole human 
race, and you go on earning money for us? Has Mildred 
allowed you to make such a sacrifice?” 

* Oh, I never have told Milly,” the doctor said, with al- 
mosta sob. He was greatly excited. The cholera germ 
had really been a very vague idea until to-night, but 
Anne's faith gave it a sudden reality. ‘‘I oughtn’t to 
have told you. But I have had this secret so many years, 
and you come so close to me, Nancy.” 

~ Yes, yes! Iunderstand, Let me think a moment.” 

She walked up and down the chamber, her cheeks hot, 
her eyes burning. Here was a man within reach of a 
great triumph—a mighty gift for all mankind, and his 
hands were tied by duty—duty to her! On the very night 
that she came home, to discover such a hero—and in her 
dear old father! Anne’s imagiuation, always ready to 
kindle, was now all aflame. 

She must act at once and for the whole family. But 
discreetly. In her own opinion she was always as pru- 
dent as the judicious Hooker himself. 

‘* Now, father, come and let us talk this matter over 
coolly. Let us go down to the fire again. We will be 
perfectly calm. We must do a hastily.” 

Wheu they were seated beside the library table she be- 
gan, gravely, ‘‘ Have you never seriously cousidered giving 
up your pong 

“Oh dear yes! I think of giving it up every day. 
It’s a terrible grind. You've no idea how stiff one’s legs 
are, riding over these hills!” 

‘**Is there any one to take your patients? They must 
not suffer.” 

“Any one? There’s a dozen! The country’s swarm- 


ing with Bob Sawyers. But you don’t wish ine to stop® 


“In a day—an hour—if that will hasten your great 
work! But we must be practical, dear. What income 
have you outside of your practice?” 

‘Well, there’s this house—and the land about it. 
Enough for chickens and pigs and calves and potatoes 
and that sort of —— 

** Quite enough, lfuncy. Chickens and veal? We shall 
live like Irish kings. That is all?” 

“Oh dear no!” said the doctor, with a little pompous 
laugh. ‘‘ There are some government and railway bonds, 
bringing in two thousand or thereabouts—Muilly knows.” 
mee Why, we are rich! And vow that I am at home my 
school expenses will be saved. Pupa, you must stop at 
once! Write to Mildred to-night—’ 
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**7—would it be necessary to write to Mildred?” 

‘The doctor was being swept off of solid ground into a 
great flood. He thrilled with exhilaration. To discover 
this germ! To become famous all over the world—to be 
able to be done with back-breaking rides, and to be able 
to stay in bed all night and every night! But if Mildred 
knew? If the step could be taken while she was gone, 
there would be a yictory. 

** If the thing is right to do, let me do it,” he blustered, 
** Never mind Mildred.” 

‘*Right? There can be no question in the matter. Of 
course Mildred will agree with us.” 

Her courage was so lofty and gay that the doctor's mo- 
mentary bravado suddenly collapsed before it. 

“It is too important a thing to decide in haste, child,” 
he said, irritably. 

‘It is too important to dawdle about,” she retorted, 
quickly. ‘* Let us talk it over in detail.” 

They talked it over until the clock struck twelve, one, 
two. The more the doctor vacillated, the more urgent 
Anne grew to force him into heroism. 

‘** How can I give up my patients, my dear? We will 
starve!” he cried, for the twentieth time. 

‘**Mr. Greeley says the way to resume specie payment 
is to resume,” she said. ‘‘ The way to resign your prac- 
tice is to resign. Wait a moment!” 

She seated herself at the desk, drew a sheet of paper 
toward her, and wrote a courteous note stating that Doc- 
tor Warrick, having resolved to devote his whole atten- 
tion to laboratory work, must decline to receive patients 
after the first day of the ensuing February. 

‘There! That is concise and businesslike ”—lookin 
at it critically. “Give me a list of your patients, and 
will copy it to-morrow and send it out tothem. You can 
call and explain a little, to be —— 

“*Yes, yes!” The doctor chuckled. ‘‘ What a breeze 
it will raise in Luxborough! And.Mildred— Copy it 
early in the morning, my dear. Something might hap- 
pen.” 

He gave her his list, aud carried her candle to her door, 
kissing her good-night. She held him, her hands on his 
cheeks. 

“To think my father is to do this great work! My 
father,”—her lips quivering. 

** Yes; good-night, dear. You do carry-things with a 
high hand. I wonder what Milly will say? We must 
send her a copy.” 

He weut, laughing to himself,to his own room. The 
doctor's triumph was not so much that of a hero taking 
up his life’s work as of a donkey kicking off a load. 

But Anne did not suspect that. She glanced at the list 
of patients. *‘How few there are! They do not ap- 

reciate him here, then? They will, some day!” She 

neeled at her prayers, trembling with a lofty exultation. 
** Well, 1 have done a good day’s work for the world.” 
She sighed, smiliug happily as she fell asleep. 
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COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. 
BY YSAGUIRRE AND LA MARCA. _ 
PIES AND PATTIES. 


pe pastry is not so easily spoiled as patty or puff 
paste, and as this is not obtainable, the cook will have 
to tempt fate and try her own skill at making it herself. 

The cost and trouble of making patty-cases is such that 
it is far preferable to buy them at the caterers’; especially 
is it desirable, as then the cook will not run the risk of 
spoiling the paste. 

Chicken Patties.—Cut the white meat of a chicken into 
small pieces. Place in a saucepan half a pint of stock and 
2 oz. of lean ham chopped fine; let simmer. Mix a spoon- 
ful of butter and one of flour. Boil the broth to about 
half the original quantity; strain into a half-pint measure 
and fill up with cream; stir this into the flour and butter; 
when thick add the chicken. Keep at the boiling-point 
for five or six minutes; set aside to cool; when cold fill 
the patty-cases ; — with sprigs of parsley. 

Cheshire Pork Pie.—Skin a loin of pork; cut into small 
steaks; season with salt, nutmeg, and pepper. Make a 
pie-crust, and fill with a layer of pork, then oue of apples, 
pared and cored, and sugar enough to sweeten it, then an- 
other layer of pork; pour over half a pint of white wine, 
and cover all with a little butter before covering the pie. 
Serve cold. 

Ham-and-Veal Patties.—Chop 6 oz. lean veal, 3 oz. of 
ham; put into a stewpan with 1 oz. of butter rolled in 
flour, 2 table-spoonfuls of cream, 2 table-spoonfuls of veal 
stock, nutmeg, a little lemon-peel, paprika, salt, and lemon 
juice. Stir over fire, and when cold fill the patty-cases. 

Mince Patties.—Chop a cold veal kidney and some 
fat; add an apple, orange, candied lemon-peel, fresh cur- 
rants, a little wine, cloves, brandy, and sugar. Fill the 
patty-cases, bake, and serve cold. 

Ox-cheek Pie.—Line a deep dish with puff-paste. Boil 
the ox-cheek with seasoning; cut into small pieces; lay 
in the dish, and throw over them 1 oz. truffles, the yolks 
of 3 hard-boiled eggs, a cup of mushroom pickles, half a 
cup of asparagus tips, and several force-meat balls. Sea- 
son with pepper and salt, and fill up the pie with the 
gravy in which the cheek was boiled. Cover it with the 
crust, and place in the oven; when done allow to cool. 

Princess Patties.—Fill the patty-cases with the follow- 
ing mixture: place 1 pint stock broth, half a pint of milk, 
seasoning, a little grated nutmeg, and thyme in a sauce- 

an; boil for five minutes, then add a little roux and the 
Sener from 1 tin of mushrooms; boil until it becomes 
thick. Chop the meat of a fowl, half a pound of lean 
ham, and mushrooms oe then add to the sauce; sim- 
mer a little while. then cool. 

Savory Rolls.—Place iv a saucepan 1 oz. of butter, a lit- 
tle shalot, sweet herbs, and parsley chopped fine; fry 
slowly for five minutes; then add 1 pint broth, some sea- 
soning, the liquor from 1 tin mushrooms, and 2 pounds of 
rump steak; simmer for an hour, then take out the steak, 
and thicken the gravy with a little roux; boil three min- 
utes. Chop the mushrooms, steak, and 4 hard-boiled eggs 
finely; stir gently into the sauce; allow to cool. Roll out 
some puff paste very thin and cut into four-inch squares; 
place a little of the mixture in the centre of each, touch 
the edges with egg, fold over, and pinch the ng on to- 
guibes; — on a baking-tin, and bake a light brown. 

erve cold. 


Sausage Rolls.—Cut three-quarters of a pound of pork 
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and 3 oz. of fat into small pieces and mince, adding salt, 
pepper, mace, and allspice; spread on w board, and add 
3 oz. of bread erumbs and seasonihg; mix well. Roll 
puff- paste out to about a quarter of an inch, cut into 
squares, put some of the mixture on each square, wet the 
edges, fold over the meat, press the edges together, brush 
over with the yolk of an egg, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Sheep's-Head Pie.—Lay a sheep's head in salt and water 
overnight wash it thoroughly with warm water; take 
out the soft bones from the nostrils; boil it till it is ten- 
der; chop the meat, together with half a pound of bacon 
and 1 hard-boiled egg; then add salt, pepper, some finely 
minced parsley, with half a pint of the liquor in which the 
head was boiled; put iu a pie-dish, and cover with a sLort 
crust; bake in a moderate oven. 

Sweetbread Pie.—Lay a puff-paste at the bottom of a 
dish. Cut the sweetbreads into small pieces, and place 
them in the dish, then add some artichoke bottoms, truf- 
fles, asparagus tips, fresh mushrooms, and the yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs. Season with salt and pepper. Pour in 
some rich veul gravy thicken with cream and flour. 
Bake in a moderate oven. Serve cold. 

Shropshire Pie.—Cover a dish with a good puff-pasie. 
Chop together a rabbit and 1 pound of fat pork; season 
with salt and pepper; Jay the rabbit and pork in the dish. 
™arboil the liver of the rabbit, and beat in a mortar to- 
gether with the same quantity of bacon and a few sweet 
herbs; season with salt, pepper, and nutmeg; mix it with 
the yolk of an egg; make into balls and throw into the 
pie, adding to it a pint of white wine and some nutmeg. 

ake in a quick oven for an hour. Serve cold. 

Sweet Patties.—Chop the meat of a calf’s foot, boiled, 
together with 2 npples, an ounce of candied orsnge and 
lemon-peel, some fresh peel, and lemon juice; mix with 
grated nutmeg, the yolk of an egg, a spoonful of brandy, 
and 4 oz. of currants. Fill the patty -cases, bake, and 
serve cold. 

Turkey Patties.—Mince some of the white meat of a 
turkey, and season with lemon-peel, nutmeg, sult, pepper, 
cream, and a little butter; place over the fire, and thicken 
with a little four. When cold, fill the patty-cases and 
serve, 

Veal Pie-—Chop a little ham, some cold ven), and beef 
suet together with an onion, some parsley, lemou-peel, 
salt, nutmeg, mace, paprika, and bread crumbs. Bind 
with an egg or two. Fill the patty-cases; place in a quick 
oven. Serve cold. 

FISH PATTIES. 


Oyster Patties.—Boil 2 dozen oysters, strain, bread, and 
cut them into small pieces; place in a stewpan with 1 oz. 
of butter rolled in flour, half a gill of cream, grated lemon- 
peel, and half the oyster liquor; season with paprika, salt, 
and lemon juice. Stir over the fire for five minutes, and 
fill the patty-cases. 

Ollie Lobster Patties.—Boil a lobster, pick out the meat 
from the tail and claws, chop it fine, place in a stewpan 
with a little of the inside spawn pounded_in a mortar till 
perfectly smooth. Add 1 oz. of fresh butter, half a gill 
of cream, paprika, salt, a teaspoonful of anchovy essence, 
a little flour and water. Stew for five minutes. Fill the 
patty-cases, and allow to cool. 

Prawn Patties.—To 1 pint of broth add a table-spoon- 
ful of anchovy sauce, pepper, sult, and some grated put- 
meg; boil for ten minutes, then add a little roux, boil and 
thicken. Add a pint of prawus; let come to a boil; when 
cold fill the patty-cases. Garnish with parsley. 

Salmon Patties.—Take half a cau of salmon, flake, and 
mix with half a pint of cream thickened with a spoonful 
of butter rolled in corn-starch; season with salt, pepper, 
anchovy sauce, aud a few olives chopped fine. Allow to 
cool, aud fill the patty-cases. 

(To BE CONTINUED. } 
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Mrs. Evizazets E. Hurrer, who died recently in Phil- 
adelphia, was well kuown for her philanthropic work in 
Pennsylvania, and for her labors during the war in behalf 
of the soldiers in hospitals. Two huudred and fifty thou- 
saud dollars is stated to have been the sum she raised 
for the great Sanitary Fair held in Philadelphia in 1861, 
where she acted as president of the Committee of Labor, 
Income, and Revenue, and she was the first woman to 
cross the line after the three ose battle of re ype y 
going by special permission of President Lincoln, and in 
a car provided for her use by the president of the Peun- 
sylvania Railroad. Her husband was for a time private 
secretary to President Buchanan aud Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

—Thirty-one trout, averaging Se of a pound 
each, were caught in half an hour by Miss E. T. Crosby, 
at Rangeley Lake, Maine, a few weeks + The nick- 
name “ Fly-Rod” has been fastened upon Miss Crosby iu 
recognition of her proficiency. 

—One of the richest heiresses in the world is Lady Mary 
Hamilton - Douglas, the eleven - year-old daughter of the 
late Duke of Hamilton, whose income is now $800,000 a 
year, and will be well above a million by the time she is 
of age. She will inherit the bulk of her father’s property, 
including the Isle of Arran, which is larger than the Isle 
of Wight, but he could not bequeath his titles to her. 

—M Daudet does not hesitate to declare that in his lit- 
erary work he owes nearly everything to his wife. She re- 
reads all his work, advising aud criticising, and although 
her mind differs entirely from his, this renders them only 
the more sympathetic. M. Daudet had alwnys asserted 
that he would never marry a woman with literary tastes, 
but the first time he met his future wife it was at a party 
where her recitation of » poem preduced such an effect 
upon him that be immediately sought an introduction. 

—A pension of $100 a year has just been granted by the 
Kaiser to Miss Reis, the daughter of Philip Reis, for whom 
the Germans claim the houor of having been the veritable 
inventor of the telephone. 

—The sum of money subscribed to raise a monument 
to the memory of Presideut Carnot has been consigned by 
Madame Carnot to the French Academy of Sciences, and 
the revenue from the fund, 11,000 francs, will be divided 
among fifty-five workmen's widows who have children. 














COTTAGE FURNISHINGS AND 
FITTINGS. 
BY M. C. HUNGERFORD 


K VEN the new woman is proud of knowing that 
4 to her sex belongs what Hawthorne called the 
gift of practical arrangement: ‘‘A kind of natural 
magic that enables these favored ones to bring out 
the hidden capabilities of things around them, and 
particularly to give a look of habitableness to any 
place which for however brief a period may hap 
pen to be their home. Man may make a cheery 
habitation, but only a woman can create the ideal 
home atmosphere , 

Hang it all, man, a woman puts a chair just 
where it ought to stand, without trying to fit it 
into forty places first, the way_we do!” says one of 
the men in a modern novel. And he is right. 
Most women have an instinct of fitness that is in- 
valuable in house-furnishing. With money in hand, 
almost any person of taste can get pleasing ¢ ffects, 
but true art that is of greatest utility is the art that 
many women possess of making much out of little. 

The fascinating craze for white and blue rooms, 
which is said to have had its origin in the girlish 
fancy of one of Queen Victoria’s grandchildren, is a 
boou to economical furnishers. Rich materials and 
carved woods are not conformable to the fashion. 
Simplicity and uniformity of coloring are the re- 
quisites, and beautiful results can be obtained for 
a smal! outlay. Of course professional experts ask 
a heavy price for refitting a room, but an amateur 
with taste and industry—that goes without saying 

can give her house a blue room very cheaply 

A success in this direction that comes to my mind 
is a reception-room in a village house. The dis- 
tinction between the terms country and village 
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house lies, I think, in the fact that the former is 
generally only a summer residence, while the lat- 
ter is lived in the whole year around. Where all 
seasons are to be spent under one roof, there should 
be a certain air of permanence about the fittings 
that is not demanded by the short summer life, 
where lawn and piazza are more frequented than 
the space shut in by four walls. The wainscoting 
of the reception-room mentioned was painted 
white and varnished ; the wall-paper above it had 
an ivory ground, upon which were chrysanthe- 
mums of colossal size in a bright china blue; for » 
a frieze,a strip of blue picture-moulding formed 
the lower edge to a foot-wide strip of corrugated 
cartridge-paper tinted to match the chrysanthe- 
mums; the floor was covered with matting that 
was partly obscured by blue Japanese rugs. All 
the furniture was home-made, as far as decoration 
goes, the pieces having been already on hand and 
subjected to scraping and treatment with alcohol, 
and then painted ivory white with enamel paint, 
which gave a beautiful porcelainlike gloss. 

Fine blue lines were drawn on the legs of chairs 
and tables; and a five-petalled flower, possibly « 
periwinkle, in the same bright blue which was the 
color tone of the whole room, was painted on such 
parts of the furniture as presented broad enough 
surface fur the decoration. There was so little 
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Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy rrom 10 
TO 11 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see No, 1X. 
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shading or elaboration about the flowers and their 
stems that a stencil may easily have supplied the 
lines for the brush to follow, and the brush, 1 was 
assured, was wielded by an entirely unpractised 
hand. Even so, the effect was lovely. The seats 
of the rocker and other chairs were upholstered 
with denim in the china-blue shade now procur- 
able. The bookcase was white, with no decora- 
tion except the finish given by India-silk curtains. 
On the mantel stood some of the blue Japanese vases 
that are less than five dollars a pair, and which yet 
compare favorably in color, size, and shape—in the 
eyes of the unenlightened—with the costly Chinese- 
blue jars. The engravings which hung on the wall 
had—or their frames had—received a coat of white 
enamel paint, and a set of white hanging shelves 
were transformed into a thing of beauty by being 
filled with old-blue plates of the kind that consid- 
erate great-grandmothers bequeathed to their ap- 
preciative descendants. The window-curtains were 
of white Swiss, drawn back with blue satin ribbons. 
The portiéres were two woven quilts, which the 
housekeeper had the good fortune to inherit. Their 
dark blue tint was the only departure from the pre- 
vailing bright china blue of the whole scheme, but 
the effect was agreeable, and something of a relief 
to the eye. The beauty and antiquity of the quilts 
would make them desirable in any connection. 
Perhaps I am wrong in calling them quilts: counter- 
panes they were named in their day and generation. 
As a suggestion for the possible restoration of 











GENTLEMAN's HANDKERCHTEFS, COLLAR, AND 
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For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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GENTLEMAN'S Nreut-Surer. 


For pattern and description see No, XIL on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Duck Suir ror Boy rrom 13 ro 14 YEaRs OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. IIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








broken articles of fine glass of especial value, it may be worth while to 
speak of a vase which bas been in the family of the owner of the blue 
room for a hundred years in its mended state, and for no one knows 
how many years before itg accident. It requires the closest inspection 
to discover that the glass has ever been broken, for the mend had been 
adroitly converted into a decoration. The severed portions had been at- 
tached with some cementing agent, and following the line of the repaired 
break was a slender thread or cord of putty. This made the erratically 
curving stem of a vine, which of necessity wandered all around and about 
the vase. Tiny leaves, in size and shape similar to rice grains, were made 
of putty and pressed to each side of the stem, with the effect of growing 
from it. Short sprays of vine ran out from the main stem, not only in po- 
sitions to cover radiating breaks, but to give the entire vine an appearance 
of premeditated design. Both leaves and stem were carefully gilded with 
some metallic medium that is unknown to us now, for it has stood the 
test of time most brilliantly, while the pigments of our day only counter- 
’ feit gold and silver very transiently. 

A bed-spread that would make convenient fancy-work for the piazza or 
tree-shaded garden-seats this summer is made in stripes, and therefore easy 
to handle while in process. When finished, the spread shows four stripes 
of écru linen, each decorated with single poppies in dark red. The stalks, 
also in red, are broken to give the poppies the look of nodding sleep, suit- 
able to the situation. There are no leaves, and the flowers are so far 
apart that but few are required in the entire length. The work should 
be so arranged that the flowers will not come exactly opposite each other 
on the quilt, but so scattered about that there will be no blanks of any 
size. Between the linen stripes are others made by sewing Cluny lace 
insertion upon each edge of the widest linen tape that is sold. The outer 


~~“ edges of the lace insertion are sewed to the worked bands, with the tiniest 
edging of the same lace lying over the linen. This narrow edge is some- 
times difficult to find, but at places where lace curtains are a specialty 
there is a good chance of procuring it. 

A trifle quickly made is a pin-cushion an inch wide by six long, which 
is attached to the waist of a doll whose original structure has been re- 
moved at that point. The doll is dressed as a baby, with long skirts con 
cealing the substitution of cushion for legs and feet. A cap is on the little 
head, and a stiff linen bib tied to the neck, bearing the words, written 
with marking-ink and a fine-pointed pen: 

‘ 


aaah 


Fig. 1.—SiLk Gown witn Lace Warst.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see No, X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


For pattern and description see No. VI. ou pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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SumMER Hats AND PARASOLS. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


*Look at me—I am a dandy, 
To keep your pins so nice and handy, 
When you've used one put it back, 
Then a pin you'll never lack.” 
A string of coral beads around the 
doll’s neck, with a loop at the back, 
serves to hang it up by. 

A quaint amusing device for a 
door-weight is easy of imitation, and 
may be a novelty to some housekeep- 
ers who resort to carpet - covered 
bricks and other expedients for keep- , 
ing their doors from being impelled 
by the summer wind to close incon- 
siderately. A beer-bottle was filled 
with sand or shot and firmly corked; 
over the bottle was drawn a fine 
thread stocking—silk would be -bet- 
ter than thread if a worn-out one 
can be procured; the upper part of 
the stocking was roundly stuffed to 
make a head, and some little curls of 
black worsted sewed on to make a 
woolly bang. Eyes,nose,and mouth 
were worked on with white thread, 
then a small sun- bonnet was fast- 
ened on, and a gingham dress skirt, 
neatly made, was gathered on the 
lower part of the bottle. The waist, 
I should have said, was stuffed out 
inside of the stocking.from the top 
of the neck of the bottle to the place 
where the wide part began. A full 
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Fig. 2.—Lienr CLorn Cape. 
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waist of gingham to match the skirt was 
fitied to the padded body. A ruffle around 
the neck and a white apron tied with strings 
around the waist helped to complete the re 
semblance to a tidy house-servant 

Afghans are not in fashion except for a 
baby’s use in its carriage; but a slumber 
robe, which is a kind of indoors afghan, fs 
an acceptable blessing to those persons who 
have the preservative habit of taking daily 
naps. One that is almost too simple to re 
quire directions, and yet pretty enough to 
please even a fastidious taste, is made in 
small crocheted squares graduated from dark 
on the outside to the palest tint of the same 
color in the centre. When the squares are 
all finished sew them together to form a 
square or ohiong as pre ferred, till the right 
size is attained If a border is considered 
an improvement, make one by working one 
or two rows of shells all around after the 
pieces are all sewed together. Supposing 
that red is the selected color, then crochet a 
chain of six stitches with very pale pink 
wool. Join the chain in a ring and work 
around it three chain for the first treble, 
two treble under the ring; * three chain, three 
treble under the ring; repeat from * twice 
more, when there will be four groups of 
three trebles: three chain, one double cro 
chet on top of the three chain. In the next 
row, with a darker shade, make two groups 
into the three chain at each corver and three 
chain between all groups 

For the third row use a bright, much dark- 
er red: one double crochet under three chain 
at first corner of square, three chain for first 
treble, two treble, three chain, three treble, | 
all under same three chain, *. Three chain, 
three treble under next three chain. Three 
chain, three treble, three chain, three treble 
under three chain at next corner. Repeat 
from star all around; one double crochet in 
top of three chain For the final row use 
either black or the very darkest shade of red 
Make one double crochet under the first cor- 
ner; three chain, three treble. Two chain, 
four treble, all under first three chain at cor- 
ner; * three chain, three treble under next 
three chain; three chain, three treble under 
chain; three chain, four treble, 

treble under three chain 
Repeat from ster all around, 
and end the row with three chain, one dou 
ble crochet in top of first trebl 

This rug may be made iv a very small size 
just to throw over the feet—d courre-pied, as 
the French call it—or it may be enlarged by 
multiplying the small squares till it equals 
in size the largest quilt. It is sxid that the 
method carried out in white crochet 
cotton will make a pretty and useful wash 
ible bed spread But in this case, as in all 
thers where cotton is used, the thread or 
cotton the work is executed with should be 
souked in warm, not hot, water to shrink it 
before using, or else the shrinkage will ensue 
at the first washing of the completed article, 
with results disustrous to the good appear 

ce of the work. It is attention to such 
small details that makes success in fancy or 
plain needle-work of whatsoever kind 

It is said that in old times fancy-workers 
were so scrupulously particular that they 
dyed or bleached, as the case required, with 
their own hands all the material they em 
ployed in their labors. Perbaps 1 should 
not use that word, as the labor we delight in 
physics puin,and many a hard and weary 
fate was ameliorated by the diversion offer 
ed by fancy-work. Poor Marie Antoinette 
in prison and the unfortunate Jacqueline 
of Hainault solaced themselves by needle- 
work, for which they were forced to use 
rough towels for the ground-work, and the 
ravellings of the sume for the working ma- 
terial 


next three 
two chain, four 
at next corner 
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HUW TO CHOOSE BECOMING 
CULORS. 


Q° much more lies in choosing a becom 
/) ing color than people generally imagine. 
There is an old story told about ‘some cele 
brated man whose lifelong devotion to his 
wife was considered somewhat remarkable, 
as she was a very plain woman. One of his 
friends asked him what had been the first 
thing about her that had attracted him. 
He said, ‘A pink shawl that was lying on 
the back of the chair in which she was sit- 
ting made so pleasing « coutrast to the white 
frock she wore that | thought only of that, 
and upon asking for an introduction to her 
solely on account of the pink shaw], I was 
then introduced to a wonderful fascination 
of manner and grace of mind which have 
euthralled me ever since.” 

A woman's surroundings of necessity play 
a& great part in her appearance, but it does 
not by any means follow that Juxurious fur- 
nishings have any more effect than the very 
simplest and plainest, particularly if they 
do not throw out well the beauty of color- 
ing What shades of ribbon to choose, 
what colors to wear ere far more serious 
matters than the majority of people realize 
The most stunning gown in the world if it 
be unbecoming wiil not be half so efficacious 


as the simplest and plainest of gowns of a | 


becoming color and cut. This is emphati 
cally a picturesque era, and wide latitude is 
allowed in the choice of what is becoming. 
But big hats, big sleeves, very stand-out 
skirts, and a general fashion-plate air do 
not do for every woman, and she who has 
her gown made on the simplest possible lines 


will create more seusution in a roomful of | 


HARPER’S 


very much gotten-up women than if she at- | 

tempted to vie with them 
Red hair at present is quite the fashion, 
and women who have started in life with 
ordinary brown locks now struggle to have 
u Titian shade. Brick-red hair is never very 
desirable, although it generally carries with 
it a beautifully fine white skin. But the eye- | 
brows of red-haired people and the eyelash- | 
es as well are so indistinct, and the fine white | 
skin is very apt to freckle, so that really wo- | 
men with that coloring have to take great | 
pains in order to make themselves look well. 
It has been a popular fancy for a very long | 
time that light blue and even light pink were 
! 


peculiarly desirable colors to wear with red 
hair, but never was there a greater mistake, 
for they simply emphasize the crudeness and | 
harshness of the coloring. A red-haired wo- 
man should wear reddish-brown or colors of | 
that sort in everything. Sable furs and the 
deeper shade of mink are exceedingly be- 
coming, and the same colors of the fur can 
be had in most dress materials. There is 
also a certain shade of maroon which makes 
red hair a positive golden, and throws into | 
bold relief the clear white tint of the com- | 
plexion even when there are freckles. These | 
] 
| 


same freckles are also improved by the wear- 
ing of this maroon color. Blue eyes with red 
hair are not so common as tawny-colored, 
and it is a well-known fact that any color | 
that brings out and intensifies the real color | 
of the eyes is sure to be becoming. White 
goes with all skins, but blue ribbons cannot 
be put with it for red-haired people, that is, 
if any good effects are desired. 

The woman with blue eyes should always 
have some blue about her. It is really 
extremely interesting to notice how blue 
brought up close to the throat and then a 
bow of the same in her hair intensifies the 
biue in the eyes, m@king even the pale wishy- | 
wasliy orbs a deep violet. When the blue | 
beneath the face is too trying there must be 
some of the same put in the hair or hat, as 
the case may be. This applies to all colors. 
A very bright red dress, which otherwise 
would be extremely trying, can be made ex- 
ceedinglv becoming by this means. Andeven 
black falls under this same rule. Brown 
eyed women should wear brown for the 
very sume reason that the blue-eyed woman 
should wear blue. Not necessarily entire 
brown. costumes, but brown placed near 
enough the face to have the desired effect. 
In almost every eye there is a touch of green, 
in some cases it is the predominant color, 
and when that is the case green should be 
worn. Artists say there is a shade of green 
in every one’s coloring, and if it can be car- 
ried out in the gown the woman who wears 
it is certain to look well. But this same 
green is, above all things, the most difficult 
for the ordinary individual to discover, and 
it requires time, care, and patience, as well 
as a certain artistic training to find it. How- 
ever, when once found, it is a sure road to 
belleship, and well worth the trouble taken. 

As to the question of black being univer- 
sally becoming, there is a wide diversity of 
opinion. Certainly if economy has to be 
considered, a woman who elects to dress her- 
self always in black or white, or black and 
white, looks very smart, and does not need 
so many gowns. But black as a color has a 
very deadening effect when placed against the 
skin, and to many women it is extremely un- 
becoming, making them look old before their 
time. By black is not meant mourning; that 
gurb of woe is rarely becoming to any oue, 
and carries its own mournfulness stamped 
on every fold. 


MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 





diarrhen. Sold by druggi#te in every part of the 
world. ‘Twenty-tive cents a bottle.—[Adve,) 
YOUNG MOTHERS 

should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand a 
eupply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
for pursing babies as well as for general cooking. It 
has stood the test for 30 years, aud its value is recog- 
nized.—{ Adv. ] 


Sopenior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
murvelious for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Sivon,13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paria; Park & Ticrorn, 
New York. Drugyists, Perfumers, Fancy-goode stores. 

{Adv.] 
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Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COcoAs «ni CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


\ Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


+ In view of the 
many imitations 
of the labels and wrappers on our 
4, consumers should make sure 
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printed on each package. 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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BAZAR 


When gray can be worn it is a very satis- 
factory color,and gray-haired women in light 
gray have all the delicate tints of their com- 
plexion brought out in a delightful fashion. 
For very young girls it is also most charm- 
ing, but there are many years when it should 


be avoided, for it sorely needs the pink and 


white that come with girlhood or with gray 
hair in softer tints. White can be worn by 
women of all ages, and in almost all materi- 
als is it becoming. For evening wear and 
for day wear it is most satisfactory. South- 


| ern women mike a point of dressing in it al- 


together, and this season it is eminently the 
fashion. White gloves, white shoes, a white 
frock, and a big Gainsborough hat with white 
plumes made one of New York's beauties, 
Mrs. Lorillard Spencer, the prettiest of all 
the pretty women at her sister’s wedding 
this spring. 

It iscurious to see what a change in thought 
has come Over women in general in regard to 
the use of white. It was formerly regarded 
as pre-eminently the color of childhood and 
youth—one of youth’s sole prerogatives. 
Nowadays it is worn freely by women of all 
ages, who know how to adapt it in tint and 


Yellow is a delightful color to wear, and 
blondes or brunettes look equally well in it. 
A touch of yellow in a hat will often bright- 
en up an entire costume, and especially in 
the spring or summer is it appropriate. 
Pinks and blues in the wash fabric aud the 
numberless shades of heliotrope are worn 
alike by young and old. But even wash 
fabrics should be selected with care and ju- 
dicious thought as to how they accord with 
hair, skin, and, above all, with the eyes. 

However, much more latitude in the way 
of color is given in summer-time, when Na- 
ture herself is so lavish of joyous tints; and 
with the colors of all out-doors about one, 
there is less danger of striking a false note 
than in the parrow confines of a room with 
its limited decorative scheme. 


| 
texture to their individual needs. | 
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knew that the old fashioned wool 
braid did not wear at all—besides 
it defaces the shoes. This is what 
you ought to use 
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| SKIRT BINDINGS. 


A set of the “S.H. & M."' miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c.in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 690, N. Y. 
**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


©eeeesesecose 

Tastes good as 

it goes down, does good 
when it gets down. 


HIRES’ 
Rootbeer 


makes the children rosy-cheeked, 
keeps the parents healthful, helps 
the old folks carry their years 
lightly. A 25c. package makes 
the whole family happy. 


CHAS. E. HIRES CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Witson’s Common Sense 
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medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Offices; { 154 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
(1123 Broadway, New York. , 








ADY CANVASSERS wanted to sell the “* Queen 

4 Sanitary Belt.” Send 30c. for sample and circular 

to H. & 8. STRAUSS, 456 Broadway, New York City, 
manufacturers, 


ARPER’S CATALOGU 


thoroughly revised, classified, and 
indexed, will be sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of ten cents. 











WHY HAIRCLOTH 


IS THE 


‘Standard Interlining. 


BECAUSE aaa. 


It is the coolest lining made. 
It is the strongest lining made. 
Lt is not affected by dampness. 
It is very elastic and resilient. 
It is made in any weight. 


It is obtainable in grey, black,or white. 


lt will not break or crush. 


It can be made into a separate skirt. 
For sleeves and skirts it is beyond 


comparison. 
Although its first cost may be a little 


VALUE makes it the CHEAPES 
We guarantee the Weft of 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR OURS. 
@ 
A Request 


Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 
when answering advertise- 
ments contained therein. 












jet, 


Cuaxkces E. Pervear, Agent. 


more than substitutes, its ACTUAL 
T and MOST SATISFACTORY. 
our make to be ALL hair. 


WE DO NOT SELL AT RETAIL. 


“U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,007 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for tle thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors. and al! ma- 
lignant wths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
ment cure where we have had a reason- 
able ity for treatment. 

Book a description of our S i and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass, 
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THE GREATEST 
INVENTION OF 
THE CENTURY. 





NEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES. 


If not in stock at your retailer’s, send $100 
for a Corset, free by mail, to _ 


Fitzpatrick & Somers 


85 Leonard Street, New York. 
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MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S 


Wash 
Suits 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Proadeoay AD 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


The New . Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 4- 
| Shrunk and 
Fast Color 









for Quality 
and Durability. 
If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 


send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 





Comfort in Belts 


guaranteed by the use 
of the 


Belt Attachment 


which prevents Skirt 
from sagging and the 
belt from sliding up. 
Simple and ornamental. Does not in- 
crease the cost of the belt, or can be 
bought separately. 46 20 fie mame fe 


Manhattan Novelty Co., 415 Broadway, New York. 








| ME-GRIM- INE 


-~GRIM—A Halt Headache.) 
nm ~ pleasant, prompt. perfect ) 
relief and permanent cure for all 
lorms 0! . 


and 
2 Slee thine ; 
ention o Shes 
Sold by all Druggists. 50c. per box. 


ES The Dr. Whitebal! Meg. Co, 


SOUTH BEND, IN 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


In Rain or Sunshine —, 


What care I for dampness or heat 
when my gowns are so light and 
are kept in shape by the new 






Inter= 


Lining 


Fibre | 
Chamois|, 


Light as a Feather, 





Makes Dresses Fit, 





Resists Dampness, 





Is Inexpensive. 


Fashionable Dressmakers and Ladies everywhere are using it for Puffed Sleeves 
and Flare Skirts in preference to the heavy material formerly employed. 


For Sale at Dry-Goods and Lining Stores. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


Or you may get a cheap substitute that will require 
taking out after the dress is worn. 


(3 See that what you buy is Stamped with Letters like this 





‘*HIS FATHER’S SON,” 


A Novel of New York life by 


BRANDER MATTHEWS 


BEGINS IN 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Vantine’s 


Chinese Rattan 
Furniture is ar- 
tistic, comfort- 
able, durable. 
Take this easy 
chair, for  in- 
stance. You'll 
find a hundred 
che, haieyans B ssc. dollars’ worth of 
. comfort in it during the hot 
summer months. 
Send for our Rattan Furni- 
ture ee, 






Send for last issue of Vantine’s Month- 


ly, free. Goods shipped by freight or 
oy express to all parts of the U oy} tates 
and Canada. A. A. Vantine & Co., 


877 and 879 Broadway, New York. 





Copyright, 
18os, dy the 
Barbour Bros.Co. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE FOR 


Summer Needlework 


Barbour’s Prize Needlework Series, No. 3. 


UCH VALUABLE and recent information about 
Lace-Making, E mbroidery, and all kinds of Needle- 
work is contained in Barbour’s Prize Needle- 

work Series, 3, 110 pages, profusely illustrated 
with sketches of work. ‘The book is full of practical 
suggestions. It will be sent to any address on receipt of 
40 cents. 
See that all your Linen Thread 
carries the above Trade-Mark. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. COMPANY, 


New York. Boston ChAtcago. St. Louis, San Francise 














FOR THIS WEEK. 


NEW EDITION OF NOVELS BY 
‘THOMAS HARDY. 
Each with an Etched Frontispiece. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. A Story of a Man of Character. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. A Novel. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


LATEST BOOKS BY 
WALTER BESANT. 
In Deacon’s Orders, and Other Stories. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S 
LATEST BOOK. 
The Princess Aline. Illustrated by C. D. Gipson. 
mental, $1 25. ~ 





A Novel. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
HENRY B. FULLER. 


A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


NEW BOOK BY 
HENRY JAMES. 
Terminations: “The Death of the Lion,” “ The Coxon Fund,” “The Middle 
Years,” “The Altar of the Dead.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE LATEST BOOK BY 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


My Literary Passions. Essays. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Harper’s Library Edition of Mr. Howells’s works. 


Uniform with 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by tue publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 





TO LADIES ABOUT TO VISIT ENGLAND: 
Messrs, JAY, Regent Street, London, W., 


Cordially invite you to inspect their Millinery, Gowns, and Mantles. 
Costumes, Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding-Habits made to order. 
MOURNING COSTUMES A SPECIALTY. 

Undesdiothing, Wasierp, ant Gloves. 
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Or 19 Murray Street, New York oe 





THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO. 
RUSSIAN FOLDING BATH CABINET. 
me and can -s used in any 


Dry Steam ned Rath Oxygen 
Medic icated and perfu = Burs 3 
eure for Colds, Rheumati 


Prevents contracting xo = 
sures a healihy, clear complexion, 
and prevents Obesit: ty Send for de- 
ys we supuar, AYOR, LANE 
Bathing New York, 

Bathing Appliances, 
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Fresh Fruits rand Vegetables in Winter 
MUDCE PATENT * CANNER, 
a Wa ae me om So 

JOHN L. GAUMER C©O., 1101 Race &t., Phila. 
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e THE INFINITE SUMMER GIRL 


He. “So You HAVE BROKEN OFF YOUR ENGAGEMENT wita Jack?” 
She. **Ou so; ONLY SUSPENDED tT UNTIL I RETURN TO TOWN IN THE AUTUMN,” 


A CONFESSION. 
I aw a jolly editor, I ran the Blankton File, 
A terror in town polities, a stickler too for style 
I love to tackle poets in the very early epring, 
Who seek me at my sanctam and their little efforts bring 


I crush ‘em with my manner, and I crush ‘em with my frown; 

I swoop upon Parnasenus, and I push those poets down; 

I take ‘em when they're budding, and I take 'em when they're blown, 
And tear their pretty verses till with pain I make ‘em grvan. 


I grab a genius by the hair and crush his little skull, 
Aud send him from my presence feeling sick at heart and dull, 
I knock a sonnet endwise, and I take his roundelays 
And make him wish he'd gone in for suspenders ‘stead of bays. 


I love to tackle novelists who bring their stories in; 

I shake ‘em by the collar, and I make their caputs spin. 
I show them that their heroine's an idiotic lass, 

Aud how their hero's nothing but a common little ass; 


And then I take their sentences and pull ‘em to and fro, 
And show ‘em that it's nonsense for to think they'd ever go: 
, 


And with it all I sit there reserved and cool, and sure 
The disappointed writers think their stuff is past all cure 
And #0 I keep my place here as a literary light 
There's plenty that can write me just completely ont of sight 
But they will never know it, for I take ‘em at the flood, 
Aud I nip ‘em, and I clip ‘em, and destroy them in the bad 
———>—_——_— 
The patient had just described his symptoms, and the physician grasped 
him by the hance 
“My dear fellow,” he cried, “1 cannot tell you how delighted I am 
that you should have come to me, You have a disease which has baffled 
the profession for years. Hitherto it has always proved fatal, and I've 
always wished to experiment on it myself. If I save you, I shall be im- 
mortal; and if I don't—what's the odds ?" 
ee 
* Willie, Mes. Dawson tells me that you behaved very nicely at luncheon 
at her house yesterday Why» can't you do that when you're at home ?” 
* Because, mamma, if I gehaved badly there, Mra, Dawson would send 
me home, but you haven't any place to send me.” 
——_—~»————_—_ 
“ Did you see the President when you were in Washington, Jibway ?” 


** Was he offish, as he is aaid to be?” 


i must say he recalled to my mind the fact that Washington is 
known a8 the city of magnificent distances.” 


——— 

*They say Wilkes married his cook.” 

“He did; only she wasn't his cook before he married her, poor girl !” 
—_—@——. 


Herry. “ Waal, Silas, why don't you make yourself to home, instead o’ 
standin’ thar bitchin’ from one foot to t’other ?’ 

Sitas (with a guip). “Vd feel more to home, Hetty, if I jist was to 
home, with you thar, as—as the mistress of it! 





1V.—** Wonder what he'll do first ?” 


MR. PLUMPLEY’S EXHAUSTION. 


As Mr. Plumpley entered his office the other morning he seemed very 
limp and weary as he dropped into an easy-chair, and his partner, noticing 
his condition, remarked : 

“I tell you, Plampley, this bicycle business will be the death of you 
yet. You go and overdo the thing by riding fifty or sixty miles a day, 
and the firet thing you know you'll be down sick with a fever. This pull- 
ing off your flesh at such a rate is sure to result in sickness and a big 
doctor's bill.” 

* Bat I didn’t ride my bicycle yesterday at all!” replied Plumpley. 

* Well, then you.rode it the day before yesterday. I can tell very well 
by your broken-down appearance that you have been taking a long spin, 
and you can’t fool me when you say you were not riding the wheel yes- 
terday.” 

* Now, see here,” responded Plumpley, “ you are away off in your cal- 
culations. I didn't have the wheel out at all yesterday. Not a single 
moment, I can assure you.” 

“Then why are you so fagged out ?” asked his partner. 

* Because the other day I was foolish enough to go and listen to my 
wife and buy an ice-cream freezer. She said we could save enough money 
by making our own ice-cream during the summer to pay for our winter's 
coal—woman’s economy, you know! 

“ Well,” said Mr. Plumpley’s partner, langhing, “ I see the situation at 
agiance. You went and bought the ice-cream freezer, and carried it 'way 
out to the suburbs, as you carry everything else, from a pineapple to a 
clothes-wringer, and you put in more heed work on it than you would 
have put into a fifty-mile bicycle spin. Now why did not you send it 
out by express, old man?” 

“I did send it out by express, and it landed at the honse sufe and 
sound on Saturday night.’ 

“Then how did you come to exhaust yourself in this way? You look 
as if you have just got off a bed of sickness, and I’m sure you are ten 
pounds lighter than you were on Saturday. Now what's the matter?” 

“ You see,” said Mr. Plumpley, as he folled himself into a ball of com- 
fort in the chair, “it is all due to the fact that my wife wanted me to 
make some ice-cream yesterday, just to see what the new freezer would 
do, After everything was in readiness I went down to the cellar and be- 
gan to grind it with might and main. When I did the grinding in a 
standing position, it almost broke me in half, and when Perralgttoned 
up for a rest, the small of my back went off like a pistol shot. “Then I 
sat down on a keg, and clutched the freezer between my knees, and 
ground away until I had gronhd the bark off both my ehins, and hadn’t 
skin enough left on my hands to cover a tennis ball. Then I got mad 
and ground away for pretty near three hours withont stopping. 1 wasa 
wreck whep I stopped. I was sore and exhansted, and had to go and 
take a shower bath, and all this was done to save the sixty cents we used 
to pay weekly for ready-made ice-cream. I actually put in three hours of 
hard work.” 

* That was certainly the roughest part of it, wasn't it ?” 

“No,” replied Plampley, “it was not the roughest part of it; it was 
the funniest part of it,—the part of it that was bristling with side-spiit- 
ting humor.” 

“ How do you make that out ?” 

“Why, becanse the machine was guaranteed to be a one-minute ice- 
cream freezer.’ R. K, M. 


—~»—___ 


Morturr (reaching for her slipper). “So you have been teasing your 
sister again, have you ? 


Son. * Don't strike, ma. Let's settle it by arbitration.” 

















A VERY GOOD REASON. 


Erne. (aged four). * Did you know Adam named S the animals?” 
Peanoes three). “ Did he name the elephant ? 
Erust. “ Of course he did.” 
Fuanogs (after a wondering pause). “ How did he name the elephant?” 
Eruxt (in a superior tone). “* Why, I suppose he looked at the elephant, 
and he said, ‘I think you look just like an elephant, aud I guess I'll call 
you—elephant.’ That's the way he did it 
—_—_—~>—— - 
“I often endeavor to encourage young | writers,” said the editor, “ by 
acce ting stuff that is utterly unavailable.” 
But isn't that rather expensive ?” 
“Ohno. We pay on publication.” 
aE gee 
“I'll give you something to eat,” said the woman to the tramp, “if 
you'll go down to the river first and wash your face and hands, 
“ Exense me, madam,” returned the tramp. “ Under the circumstances 
I must continue to starve. I was once bit by a dog, ma'am, and have 
suffered ever since from bydrophobia.” 
equsa@pewses 
“* Bridget, [ want a pound of steak, a bag of salt, two ounces of pepper, 
a loaf of bread, and a pound of butter. Do you think you can remember 
them all, or shall I write them down ?” 
“Sare, mam, 1 kin remimber one by the other. When I hev bread, I 
know I want butter, and when I have steak, | want pepper and salt.” 
“Allright. Go, and don't be long.” 
Bridget was not long. She was back in a very short time, but with an 
empty basket. 
hy, where is the dinner, Bridget ?” 
“I couldn't remimber wan of them, mam.” 
“Why, I thought you could remember each article by the one before 


* Faith, mam, I had nothin’ to remimber the furst one by.” 
—_——_—>——_ 

** Are you sure this is a genuine Rubens?” asked the customer, 

“Sure!” cried the picture-dealer. “I'll prove it. Rubens!” 

* Yes, sir!” said the clerk at the back of the store. 

“ Who.painted this old master ?” 

** Me, sir,” said the clerk. 

But the customer was not satisfied, and went away without buying. 


VERY NECESSARY. 


“1 DON'T WANT TO GO AWAY FOR THE SUMMER A HIT; BUT 
I oan’? uxce rr. My pOLLigs ARK LOSING ALL THEI“ OOLUR, 
AND I MUST GIVE THEM A OMANGE,” 





I1l.—** Now, Tommy, stand still. ear?” 











V.—* Great Scott!” 


AN ART THAT STIRRED HIS SOUL. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SUMMER STUDIES. 


j ITH all out-doors inviting us to recrea- 

tion and enjoyment, we hardly care to 
bury ourselves during the summer in books 
which greatly tax our powers of thought. 
Nature spreads so many open pages before 
our eyes that we are fain to follow where 
she leads, and to study what she indicates as 
most opportune. 
summer slip away unmarked by any new ac- 
quisition, the mind relaxed through every 


flitting week and month, until it with diffi- | 


culty resumes its old tasks, is a somewhat 
unwise proceeding. In the compass of our 
lives we do not count too many golden op- 
portunities, and we shall never recover our 
vround if we let any of them pass unim- 
proved. 

Summer studies should enable us to add to 
our knowledge of the birds, flowers, trees, 
and stones which lie in our path, grow by the 
roud-side, spring in the fields, or sing in the 
thickets. We may not become botanisis 
geologists, or ornithologists, but at least we 
may attain a certain familiarity with the 
beautiful,curious, and winsome things which 
form part of our environment. A habit of 
observation should be cultivated, especially 
in our walks and drives; plants should be 
classified ; the rock strata examined; the 
birds noted for their individuality, their 
peculiarities of the nest and of the wing, 
their sociability or their reserve. We should 
try to grow into speaking terms with na 
ture. 

Then, if sometimes weary with the purely 
objective life, which yet imposes a much 
slighter strain on our powers than does that 
subjective experience to which many of us 
are hereditary burden-bearers, we may turn 
to the favorite volume, finding in the poet 
or the essayist, in the fancy of the novelist, 
or the stately epic of events set down by the 
historian, solace for fatigue and cessation 
from strife. 

The office of study is twofold—to discipline 
and to broaden. Our summer studies should 
be so arranged and alternated that they will 
do both for us by imperceptible degrees. 


FORBEARANCE. 
ROM the beginning of the day till night- 


fall we need to say, not to our neighbor, | 


but to ourselves, forbear, and again forbear. 
Seldom do we regret silence, often must we 
lament speech. Our hasty words, impetu- 
ously spoken, linger in wounded memory, 
and leave scars. One questions if affection 
is ever again quite the same after an un- 
just or brutal attack has flawed its perfect 
arc. 

In the home realm, where relatives meet in 
the unrestraint of daily intercourse and the 
social guard is down, there is always occa- 
sion for the exercise of forbearance. Wait 
a little, repress the impulse to censure, drive 
back the spirit that is bitter and bristling, 
and wear the look and speak the language 
of amiability. Recall the assertion of a cer- 
tain old book, that better is he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city. If the 
small son or daughter has transgressed, for 
bear reproof until assured that the error was 
intentional, that the accident was due not 
to innocent misunderstanding but to wilful 
mischief. If the friend fail to do what in 
given circumstances is expected of her, for 
bear the unkind reflection and give her the 
benefit of charity. Most wrongs right them- 
selves. and most frictions are smoothed, if 
only forbearance direct the domestic engi- 
neering. 
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MISS MARY DRESSED IN SEVERELY CLASSIC 


OUT OF TOWN. 


VIL—THE PROFESSOR 

S an amateur photographer Mr. Miller was a pro 
A nounced success, His apparatus was the envy of all 
the other amateurs of Starling, and he had even invented 
, new preparation of toning solution, unrivalled in its re 
ults. Like many other photographers, Miller, in his 
striving after technical excellence and professional accu- 
racy, overlooked and neglected many artistic possibilities 
in his plates. Clearness and sharpness of definition were 
his avowed aims, and in his photographs every hair and 
every blade of grass must stand out as they never did in 
nature. Miss Mary's room was adorned with various 
photographs of the children and of little bits of landscape 
where charming atmospheric effects had been arrived at 
through some happy accident of under or over exposure 
or some faulty adjustment of focus. But Miller's pro- 
fessional pride would not tolerate these failures, as he 
called them, and after Miss Mary had surreptitiously se 
cured her prints the plates were destroyed For a long 
time the unstinted admiration of his family and neighbors, 
ind the consciousness of his own success, were enough for 
Mr. Miller’s encouragement along the paths of art, but at 
last he began to long for a wider recognition, and made 
up his mind to compete for a prize offered by the Ama 
teur Photographic Union 


Ik some weeks before the competition the household 
it Starling was in a condition of chaos. Mrs. Miller's 
linen- closet was rifled of its contents, and sheets and 


table-cloths for reflected lights were hung about the 
drawing-room piazza and library. The coat-closet was 
turned into a dark-room, and not infrequently chemical 
fluids were dropped on Uncle Chad’s umbrella or into 
his overshoes. Mr. Miller, after weeks of anxious thought 
and experiment, had at last decided on an out-door clas 
sical subject, and in order to insure absolute accuracy of 
detail he invited his old college chum, Professor Elmer 
E. Judd, instructor in /« llea-lettrea at Little Falls Univer 
sity, and his cousin, Miss Lavinia Miller, an art student, 
to spend a few days and confer with him on points of 
light, grouping, costume, ar d classic com position 
Professor Judd, or Prof. as Miller usually called him 
—was rather a seedy person, whose knowledge covered 
a wide range He could talk with equal readiness about 
extinct volcanoes or the most approved system of ensi 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
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DRAPEKIES, AND HOLDING AN ELABORATE WHITE PARASOL.” 


lage; he dabbled a little in water-colors, took a flier once 
in a while in gold-mines, held theories on occultism and 
theosopby, argued with equal readiness on protection or 
free trade, and criticised with hair-splitting exactness the 
strong or weak points of every book that was 
ever published. Miller held his friend Judd 
in profound admiration, but he was a thorn in 
the side of Uncle Chad, principally because he 
was disposed to cavil at existence on this plan 

et, holding that nature generally was a huge 
mistake, while Uncle Chad took a straightfor 

ward, wholesome view of life. Then, too, 
Judd had a way of downing Uncle Chad at va 

rious games of cards and mild athletic contests, 
which the old gentleman found peculiarly ex 

asperating, 

Harford arrived at Starling early one Sat 
urday afternoon, and finding the Miller house 
hold deserted, was directed by the gardener to 
a wood about half a mile away, where, the 
gardener stated, ‘the folks was gettin’ their 
pictures took.” 

Harford .set out on foot for the place indi 
cated, and taking a short-cut and breaking 
through séme underbrush, suddenly found 
himself in a sunlit wood and face to face with 
Miss Mary, who was seated on a mossy ledge 
of rock, dressed in severely classic draperies 
that were admirably becoming, and holding 
ever her head an elaborate white parasol. At 
a little distance Mr. Miller, in his shirt sleeves, 
assisted by Professor Judd, was setting up the 
camera, while they carried on a lively discus 
sion with Miss Lavinia Miller about the com 
position of the picture. Miss Miller was of the 
opinion that the classic was played out. ‘‘If,” 
said she, ‘‘ you would pose Mary in the potato 
field over there, in the left-hand foreground of 
the picture, dressed in her new French dress, 
with that far-away look in her eyes, and Na 
than’s barn in the background, and just that 
one stylish little bare sapling in the very mid 
dle of the picture, you would have something 
really stunning and modern.” At this point 
Miss Lavinia was interrupted by Mrs. Miller, 
who introduced Mr. Harford to her. She was 
immediately seized with violent admiration 
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for the lines of his brow and nose, and told 
him so with gushing frankness. 

“Oh, oh!” said she, ‘“we must have it 
classic, after all, and Mr. Harford must be 
the young Alcibiades. Think of having that 
Phidian nose drop in on us like a ray of 
light!” 

Judd: ‘‘ Now it’s all very well about the 
Phidian nose, but the ray of light is a very 
different matter. Hagedorn, in those com 
mentaries of his on light” (Jlagedorn calls 
them commentaries, but I call them commercial. 
isms, because they were spoken and written to 
sell, not to read)—‘' Hagedorn says in effect 
that light on the human profile is a clarified 
type of the beauty of life; but -Mendham, 
the incomparable, the supreme, shows how 
meaningless, how dreary, how vacuoug, is 
such a theory.” 

Uncle Chad: ‘‘ Who’s Mendham?” 

Judd: ‘‘Who is Mendham? You might 
as well ask who is Clésiphon, or Lopez, or 
Severance. Who is Gannett, or Bignetti, or 
Bolles?” 

Uncle Chad: ‘‘ Well, what does Mendham 
have to say on the nose question?” 

Judd: ‘Why, Mendham proves beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that there is no light 
and no beauty; hence there can be no com 
bination of the two.” 

Uncle Chad: ‘Rubbish! And does he 
prove there is no nose?” 

Mrs. Miller: ‘‘Oh, never mind, Uncle Chad; 
it’s getting late, and the children must get 
back in time for their supper. Lavinia, my 
dear, what do you want Mr. Harford to do?” 
(Harford had meanwhile strolled away with 
Miss Mary, under the pretext of finding some 
more flowering bushes for garlands.) 

Miss Miller (shouting): *‘Come back, Mr 
Harford, come back! We can’t allow you to 
escape in this way. Come back, and bring 
your nose with you. We can never take the 
prize unless we have you in this group.” 
(Harford and Miss Mary slowly return and re- 
join the others.) “ ere is a Greek dress that 
Mr. Cressy the artist loaned me—chiton, hi- 
mation, sandals, and everything.” 

Judd (critically examining the draperies): 
“ Not a bad texture, but the warp of the Greek 
weaving was undoubtedly a very different 
thing.” 

Miss Miller: ‘‘Oh, well, we won't bother 
about the warp; the effect is all right. Now, 
Mr. Harford, you must go to Nathan’s barn 
and put these on, and Mr. Chadwick will 
help you.” 

Uncle Chad emphatically declined, assur 
ing them that he did not know the right side 
from the wrong, nor which was the top of 
the things and which the bottom. Harford 
protested that, never having been accus- 
tomed to himations, he should feel and look 
like a fool in one, and with great difficulty 
persuaded Miss Miller to let him off. Mrs. 
Miller, who had partly undressed the chil 
dren and taken off their shoes and stockings, 
to have them ready for posing, and who was 
holding them both in her capacious mother- 
ly lap, here lost patience, and said that some- 
thing must be done at once, before the chil- 
dren caught dreadful colds. After this the 
scene of confusion was indescribable. Har 
ford could offer no help, except in the way 
of occasionally passing a plate-holder from 
the trembling and excited Miller to Professor 
Judd, or getting a stone to prop up one of 
the legs of the camera. 

At last Miss Mary and the children and the 
blossoms were arranged to everybody's satisfaction, and 
Miss Lavinia Miller had given the last touch to the drapery. 
But the children were tired and Miller was nervous, and it 
took all Miss Mary’s good temper and tact to save the sit- 
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“MISS MARY LEANED BACK EXHAUSTED AMONG THE SOFA CUSHIONS.” 


uation; but save it she did, and after several dishearten 
ing failures and rearrangements of poses and draperies 
they got three excellent exposures. As there was one 
plate left, some one suggested a group, and Professor 
Judd said he would arrange it. 

Judd: ‘‘ Now, Miss Burnham, will you sit on the end of 
that beech log and turn your face away from the camera?” 

Miller: ‘‘I think you are wrong there, Prof. Mary 
ought to be looking directly at the camera.” 

Judd: ‘‘Wrong? Not a bit of it. Young women, to 
quote Mendham again, should never appear in portraiture 
other than with averted face, for youth cannot bear to 
gaze full at the grim complexities of later life. Mr. Har 
ford may have a profile view, as Miss Lavinia suggests 
Mr. Chadwick, you, as the veteran of the party, will 
kindly look straight before you. You know what life is.” 

Uncle Chad: *‘I do, and I’ve managed to enjoy it, too.” 

Judd (disregarding him): ** Now, then, all ready?” 

Miller: ‘‘ Oh, wait a moment—wait! I forgot to put in 
the plate.” 

Uncle Chad (sarcastically) 
omission.” 

Miss Mary: ‘‘ Never mind, Uncle Chad; it only takes a 
moment.” 

Judd (dreamily): ‘* Yes, but a moment is history, my 
dear Miss Burnham, and history is mystery. Strange as 
it may seem to the casual thinker, the past is deeper hid 
den than the future.” 

Uncle Chad: ‘‘ How do you work that out?” 

Judd: ‘‘ By geometry, my dear sir, which is the only 
lasting truth, and by Niedlinger, who is the only true 
geometrician. Niedlinger’s geometrical allusions are no 
thing like as spicy as Beal's; they don’t bite; but at the 
same time he enters very keenly into the metaphysics of 
the geometric axioms. Now, then, all ready?’ 

The plate was properly adjusted this time, and Miller 
was just about to squeeze the bulb, when Miss Lavinia 
shrieked, ‘‘ Wait!” and made a dash at Harford, as she 
said, to push his nose a little nearer to the afternoon sun 

This interruption demoralized the group. The children 
turned around to stare at Harford, and Uncle Chad threw 
both legs entirely out of focus. After a time, however, 
quiet was restored, and Miller secured what he called a 
good definition. Then the party started for home by the 
short-cut across the road; but Miss Mary, who looked, as 
Harford thought, a dream of beauty, with her classic dress 
partly covered by a light shawl, thought she had better go 
by the wood path. Of course, at this hour they were not 
likely to meet any one but Brisbane going to the train, or 
possibly De Vinney on his bicycle, but she did not want 
to startle even them. Harford welcomed this suggestion, 
which would have so admirably suited his own plans, had 
not those plans been brought to naught by Miss Miller, who 
followed them with a kodak, and kept dashing out from 
behind bushes to catch snap-shot views of his nose. 
When they got home Mrs. Miller dispensed tea on the 
cool shaded piazza; and Miss Mary, after changing her 
dress, leaned back exhausted among the sofa cushions, 
while Harford, cup in hand, sank contentedly in a com 
fortable chair near by 

At this juncture Miss Lavinia Miller, brisk and ener 
getic, and carrying a sketching block and crayons, rushed 
into the room and implored Harford to pose for her. She 
had to illustrate something for a Western paper, and he 
was just what she wanted for the hero. Harford con 
sented, and steod with one foot upon a chair lighting a 
cigarette until dinner-time 

Miss Miller became deeply interested in her sketch, and 
after dinner begged for half an hour more. Harford felt 
that he must be obliging, to make up for his refusal to 


‘That's rather a serious 


wear a himation, so he posed again, still in the act of 
lighting a cigarette, and wishing that he might be allowed 
to smoke it. He was extremely uncomfortable, and was 
vexed in spirit because Professor Judd was trying to 
hypnotize Miss Mary, an operation which obliged him to 
pass his hands many times over her saintly brow. 

Later in the evening Miller emerged from the dark-room, 
flushed, dishevelled, and smiling, and announced that he 
thought he had secured a prize-winner. The picture was 
duly finished and printed, and was christened ‘The 
Feast of Flora.” Mrs. Miller was not entirely satisfied 
with it, because it did not show enough of little Jack's 
face, but every one else was enthusiastic ; and after about 
two weeks of suspense, Miller received word from the 
Photographic Union that he had taken first prize for defi- 
nition, arrangement of lights, grouping, and general artis 
tic excellence 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OUTWARD-BOUND 
TRAVELLERS. 
I 
N these days it is so little trouble to go abroad. There 
is pleasant excitement in the necessary preparations, 
which are easily made. without haste or worry, When one 
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has already taken the trip. But, for 
those going abroad for the first time, 
a few suggestions may save anxiety 
and care. 

We will suppose that there are two 
of us; that the steamer has been de- 
cided upon; that we bave been or 
written to the office of the steamship 
line, and have obtained the number of 
our cabin, our tickets, and labels for 
our trunks. We have there ordered 
the Ocean Steamship Comfort Com- 
pany to place on board our ship two 
steamer chairs, bearing tags with our 
names written plainly upon them, for 
which we have paid one dollar each 
for the entire voyage. These chairs 
are as much our own for the time as 
if we had bought them, but at the end 
of the voyage we leave them with the 
steward, and are relicved of further 
responsibility. 

Having accomplished this, and in- 
quired at what time and from what 
pier our good ship will sail, we have 
nothing to do but obtain a letter of 
credit and passport and pack our 
trunks—not much to do, I assure you, 
when one knows just how to go 
about it. 

A letter of credit is the most con 
venient way to carry money. It is 
obtained from any banking - house 
having foreign connections, the sum 
of money being deposited, unless spe- 
cial arrangements are made by the 
bank with the traveller. This letter 
has a list of banking-houses in nearly 
all foreign cities where travellers are 
apt to go, and where we can procure 
money by presenting our letter in per 
son. We are identified in these placcs 
by our signatures. These important 
letters should be carried in a safety- 
pocket sewed firmly upon our under- 
skirt, and we should keep the number 
of the letter in our purse or portfolio, 
to notify our banker at once should 
we lose it. A passport seems a use- 
less thing, and many travellers are 
never called upon to use one. But in 
calamity or wars it is well to have a 
passport, and one should be carried 
in the safety-pocket with our letter of 
credit. A woman is perfectly indepen- 
dent and marvellously protected in 
travelling anywhere on the Continent, but although for 
eighteen months alone with a maid, and no accident befell 
me, I never felt safe without my inseparable companions— 
my passport, my letter of credit, and my purse. Geasperta 
are obtained through custom-house brokers, and cost five 
dollars, but a more reasonable plan is to write directly to 
the Department of State, in Washington, where one pays 
lesa.than half. 

The first advice one would give a traveller is to take as 
little baggage as possible. 1 do not believe in denying 
one’s self the comforts usual at home, or being limit- 
ed to inconvenient and small bags. We need fresh gar- 
ments, and many little accessories of the toilet, perhaps 
more when fatigued by travel than at home, and even 
large-sized bags will not allow more than absolute neces- 
sities. A small trunk is much better, and is no trouble to 
the traveller—a basket-trunk, for instance, covered with a 
black enamel cloth, is light in weight and admirable for 
travelling, and impervious to dust and rain. The trunk 
of which we speak now is for the trip on the Continent. 
It should be plainly marked with the owner’s initials only, 
it being quite unnecessary to add the city or State in 
which she lives. For these trunks some distinctive mark 
should be decided upon, and if two friends or more are 
planning a trip together it would be wise to have all the 
trunks marked alike, under the owner's initials. A band 
of red around the trunk or across the end is good, but a 
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ring of red or crosses in red under the initials 
make one able to plainly describe the bag 
gage in case of loss, or when sending to 
stations by porters 

One emall-sized trunk should be 
each traveller 


allowed 
As tourists we need little 


The most sensible travellers are the most | 


plainly dressed. In this trunk should be 
sufficient under-clothing for our trip, but not 
» much, for in a day at any hotel one's 
laundry We should have 
two pair if comfortable boots, one pair 
heavier than the other, to wear when visit 
y churches and galleries, which are alw tvs 
id, and where one is often chilled. Hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves, veils, take but little room 
md must be decided by the requirements 
the trave 


rk can be done 


llers, but ‘‘ fine feathers” or jew 
elry are quite out of place One needs an 
extra travelling dress, some washable shirt- 
“ of better fabric per- 


sts, and a dress skirt « 


haps ith two or three waists of different 
degrees of dressiness for use at hotels 

W ~ this trunk for the Continental trip Is 
picked, one of the labels we have obtained 
from the steamship office for the hold” 
shold be pasted upon it, In plain sight, on 


which we write the name of our steamer and 
date of sailing When our steamer trunk is 

» ready a label bearing the word ‘‘ cabin” 
(to which we add our cabin number) should 
be placed upon it, and both trunks sent by 
express, the day before the steamer sails, to 


1 wharf, where they are 


woard at once 


generally placed 
One should, however, in 
quire about this on arriving at the steamer 
If friends are travelling together, and 
ipy the same state - room, it Is possible 

ulvisable to use the same steamei 
vigh in all cabins there is room 
for two. In the under part of the trunk 
should be our steames 
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dresses not new 
our second-best last winter dress 
es, in good repair, if not in the latest style 
We have there also our warm flannel wrap 
pers, and warm night-slippers, in which we 

sleep if the night is cold and damp. A 


flanine nigt lress is comfortable, but not 
necessary if ove has a flannel wrapper. Rub 
ber overshocs for wet decks are indispensa 

| A soft golf cap or Tam o’ Shanter is 
suitable for all the trip, for it is comfortabl 


when lying in one’s chair, and if windy a 
A heavy 
ver the winter jacket 
for each 


thick veil ties well over either 
cape or ulster to wear ¢« 
is needed, and a rug 
iml our ste 


These rugs 
uner chairs are taken charge of 
by the deck-steward, who has them placed 


in comfortable corners on deck every morn 


for us in arrangement advisable to 
make at one He understands that he will 
receive a fee at the end of the voyage We 
need pillows, one each, and the air-pillows 


are compact and easily carried, and one can 
buy pretty ones now in all rubber stores 
Let me say here that these little pillows are 
needed in the compartments of even first 
class trains on the Continent, which seem 
mule to suit a round-shouldered race 

As soon as the ship sails, and we have 
waved our good-byes to our friends, it is a 


wise plan to go to our cabin, to put on our | 


camer dress, heavier shoes, our cap and 


veil, and place our travelling dresses in our | 
trunks. Our land hats are tied in veils and 


placed upon some high hook out of the way 
Just the most necessary toilet articles are 
brought from our hand-bags and tucked in 
small pockets and corners provided in the 
rooms A number of handkerchiefs and 

ves are placed within reach, for if stormy 
or rough before night, we may desire thes 
irticles for several miserable days, without 
being able ourselves to get them Do not 
let this take much time, for in the beginning 
the voyage we need fresh air, and staying 


too long below might be disastrous 
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Out o Malt ana Hops 


Comes the greatest grain 
Strength. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH'S 


TRA MARK 





is a highly concentrated liquid 
extract of malt and hops. 
Nutritious and strengthening. 
An unequalled, palatable table 
tonic. 


To be had at all 
Druggists and Grocers. 


Prepared by 
‘Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n., 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 
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Rae’s Lucca Oil as val itn On. 
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Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Aid- 
neys, Liver and Powels ts the strongest safe- 
guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
tt. Permanently curing constipation and tts 
fects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
| Sold i everywhere in t 06 and $1 bottles. 
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By the Author of 
“DODO” 


The Judgment Books 


By E. F. Benson. Illustrated. 
328 mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
(In “ Harper’s Little Novels.”) 
An odd, suggestive story. The tale is 
well told, the conceit a striking one.—/art ford 
| Courant. 
Mr. Benson is at his best thus far, in this new 
book rather than in ‘‘ Dodo,” and that best is 
excellent.—Aoston Advertiser 
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